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CURRENT COMMENT. 


THE war-period was distressing enough in all conscience, 
yet we make no doubt that there are times when the 
harassed peoples, like O’Flaherty, V.C., long for the 
comparative peace and quiet of the trenches. During the 
war, the different Governments were forced to co-operate 
more or less generously in a common cause, however 
doubtful it may have been, and the necessity for such 
unity evoked a sense of solidarity between the respective 
peoples which, had it been perpetuated, might have gone 
far towards a speedy economic rehabilitation of the world. 
But the basis of this co-operation was a common fear, 
and when the grounds for that fear were removed, it was 
inevitable that the selfish ambitions which had made the 
ruling elements in the belligerent nations afraid of the 
common enemy should in turn cause them to suspect each 
other. Since the signing of the armistice the disillusioned 
peoples of the world have been treated by theit govern- 
ments to a large-scale spectacle of frank spoil-grabbing, 
faithlessness, and mutual distrust and suspicion which has 
hardly been rivalled, and certainly never surpassed, in the 
world’s history. The resultant economic disintegration is 
quite as destructive as was the war itself, and is somehow 
evocative of even more sinister forebodings. 


WE are moved to these gloomy reflections by the pro- 
gressive decline of trade among the nations and the con- 
sequent general industrial disintegration. To satisfy the 
demands of privileged interests, the various Governments 
continue to wall themselves about with exclusive trade- 
barriers at a time when a free exchange of goods is be- 
yond all things of vital importance to the economic life 
of every country. Thus President Harding has lately set 
his hand and seal to an emergency tariff on farm-products 
which is in effect a further subsidy of the American 
railway-companies, and will unquestionably promote the 
steady decline in trade between this country and foreign 
nations which are as badly in need of our goods as we are 
of their custom. Even without this added burden upon 
commerce, the total of our exports for the month of April, 
according to a statement by the Department of Commerce, 
amounted to some $344,803,098 less than the total for the 
same month in 1920; while our imports showed a similar 
decrease of $241,170,075. The effect upon industry of 
this decline in trade is evident in the steadily increasing 
numbers of unemployed both here and abroad. It is also, 
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of course, playing old Harry with the world’s shipping. 
Recent reports from Great Britain tell how the bottom has 
fallen out of the shipping business in that country, with 
the result that new ships are selling at less than the cost 
of building, and thousands of seamen are out of employ- 
ment—and this after five years of U-boat depredations on 
the seven seas. Of course, Governments are making a 
fine show of relieving the industrial depression, but in 
their concern to save privilege and the situation at the 
same time, they inevitably hurt matters more than they 
help them. 


In view of this consistent failure, and the economic col- 
lapse which hangs like a Damocles’s sword over every 
nation, it may not be amiss to suggest that there is a short 
and simple way in which all the idle shipping now rotting 
in the harbours of the world might speedily be put into 
use: that is, through the abolition of all artificial re- 
strictions upon trade, not excepting Russian trade. This 
paper had occasion not long ago to call attention to a 
manifesto issued by a number of influential British 
bankers declaring free trade to be essential for the re- 
habilitation of British industry. It may also be noted that 
a good stiff fight is being waged by British bankers 
against the Government’s anti-dumping bill, now before 
Parliament; whereas the anti-dumping clause in our new 
tariff-measure met with no appreciable opposition. Yet 
free trade is just as essential to the rehabilitation of in- 
dustry in other countries as it is in Great Britain. The 
need for action in this matter is really pressing; so 
pressing indeed that this paper would even make bold to 
suggest to enthusiasts for international conciliation that 
instead of urging Mr. Harding to invite other Govern- 
ments to attend an international conference on the reduc- 
tion of armaments they bend their efforts towards se- 
curing an international conference on the abolition of 
restrictions on trade. This would really be starting some- 
thing, and starting it in the right direction, i.e, the 
direction of the ultimate desuetude of armaments. 


In the Senate the other day Senator Borah remarked that 
he had rather lost interest in what Congress does in the 
matter of appropriations: that when the Navy Department 
asks for $27 million for coal, and the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, in order to make a showing of economy, heroic- 
ally cuts that amount to a trifle of $25 million, the Depart- 
ment.goes full steam ahead and buys as much coal as it 
can burn and then sends in a deficiency item of some ten 
or twelve millions, which Congress has no option but to 
pay. Senator Hitchcock, too, is complaining that the 
Naval Committee has got the habit of accepting hook, 
line and sinker, the estimates of Navy Department of- 
ficials, whose chief interest is not unnaturally to get as 
much money as possible for their own Department; more- 
over, in the Senator’s view, the members of the Committee 
do not, in fact, have sufficient knowledge to interrogate 
the representatives of the Department who appear before 
them in the hearings on the bill. We think Senators 
Borah and Hitchcock describe pretty accurately the true 
state of the case. The Constitution provides that legisla- 
tion concerning appropriations shall originate in the 
House of Representatives; in practice it originates in 
large measure in the Executive Departments. About all 
the Congress does is to snip the Department estimates 
down a bit and pass them; the Departments then proceed 
to go ahead pretty much at their own pace, knowing that 
Congress will make good their deficiencies. 
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Ir is not alone in matters touching appropriations that 
the strong hand of the Departments is to be discovered. 
They do not hesitate these days to recommend and even 
to draft bills for all kinds of legislation. The theory that 
members of the Congress, as the direct representatives of 
the sovereign people, shall enact such legislation as the 
people want, is as dead as most of the other theories which 
are supposed to underlie our form of government. Indeed, 
congressmen themselves seem to have no knowledge of 
that theory. We remember hearing one of them, a mem- 
ber of the majority party, contend that the Departments 
ought to frame legislation, because they had to administer 
it after it was passed. Perhaps he was right—if so, this 
paper would be inclined to favour a constitutional change 
which would give us an apparent as well as a real 
bureaucracy; let us get rid of the Congress entirely, and 
leave everything to the Departments, thus delivering the 
taxpayers from an astonishing amount of expense and 
incompetence. ‘ 


Nor long ago, it will be remembered, the chairman of the 
Southern Pacific Railway Company complained that the 
Panama Canal was hurting the business of the railways, 
and suggested that the Government impose higher tolls. 
Now we are told that the transcontinental roads are con- 
sidering cuts in rates on export and import freight, to 
meet the competition of the canal. Thus, for the time, 
it looks as if the shipper of freight might expect to 
benefit by a little real competition in transportation. It is 
reported that elaborate plans are being made to transport 
perishable food-products from the Pacific Coast to Atlan- 
tic seaports in refrigerator-ships; indeed a large amount 
of fruits and vegetables is already being shipped by way 
of the canal. We should have more hopes of this new 
competition if it were not for the influence which the 
railway-companies have hitherto exercised upon Congress. 
They can not, probably, even if they would, kill all the 
traffic that passes through the Panama canal as they have 
killed it wpon most of the canals in the United States; but 
they might very easily secure the imposition of tolls which 
would make it unprofitable for the transcontinental 
shipper to send his freight by water instead of paying 
prohibitive rates for transportation by rail. 


Our apprehension is strengthened by observation of the 
present Congress. Never was a Congress more prepared 
and determined to do the bidding of privilege than is the 
present one, with its Republican majority elected by the 
people of the United States in their ineffectual protest 
against exactly the sort of legislative extravagance it has 
been indulging in ever since it was called into extraor- 
dinary session. Of such a body only the worst may be 
expected with any degree of certitude; and it is more 
likely than not to do the worst with the transportation- 
situation at the first opportunity; that is to say, it is likely 
to do what the railway-operators may recommend. It will 
do it, too, without appreciable opposition, for such op- 
position to the rapacity of privilege as has so far de- 
veloped is, with one or two honourable exceptions, repre- 
sented by men who are taking advantage of the opportuni- 
ty offered by their stattts as members of the minority party, 
to play a little harmless politics. 


Ir was very robust and generous of Secretary Hughes to 
come forward the other day with an endorsement of the 
new Central American Federation. Most of the leading 
citizens of Central America know quite as well as Mr. 
Hughes does that even under the brave leadership of 
Salvador, the new federated republic can not endure long 
on the earth without the approval of the Monrovian 
mistress of this hemisphere. The Latins know, and Mr. 
Hughes knows, that it was the action of the United States 
that blocked the last attempt’ to pull the Central American 
States together. The revolution which relieved Nicaragua 
of the presence of Zelaya was carried through with the 
aid of the United States; a garrison of American Marines 
is still maintained at Managua; an American bank owns 
the railways, controls the customs houses, and dictates the 
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financial policy of the Government; and the Bryan- 
Chamorro treaty gives the United States the right to 
build a canal across the country, to establish a naval base 
on the Bay of Fonseca, and to occupy certain islands on 
the Eastern coast. It was this treaty that blew the bottom 
out of the Central American Court of Justice. Costa Rica 
maintained that the agreement in regard to the canal 
violated certain of her treaty-rights, and Salvador held 
that the establishment of an American naval base in the 
Gulf of Fonseca would imperil her national existence. 
The Court sustained both contentions, but the American- 
made Government of Nicaragua refused to comply with 
the ruling, and the Court, being wholly unable to take any 
effective action against a Government which had the 
backing of the United States, went down with all hands 
on board. 


To-pay the treaty-rights of Costa Rica and the national 
existence of Salvador are as much in peril as they ever 
were, for the Bryan-Chamorro treaty is still in force; nor 
is there any prospect that the entrance of Nicaragua into 
the Federation would result in the cancellation of the 
treaty and the removal of the American protectorate. 
Indeed the Pact of Union contains a provision under the 
terms of which Mr. Bryan’s agreement may be main- 
tained in the style to which we have been accustomed. 
Article IV of the Pact reads as follows: ‘While the 
Federal Government, by means of diplomatic exertions, 
shall not have obtained the modification, derogation or 
substitution of the existing treaties between the States of 
the new Federation and foreign countries, each State will 
respect and shall perform faithfully its duties concerning 
the treaties by which it is bound to foreign nations in all 
the extent of the existing agreements.” Thus it appears 
that at best Mr. Hughes has done nothing more than 
offer Nicaragua the opportunity to pick up her disabilities 
and carry them into the Federation with her. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that, so long as one of the mem- 
bers of the Federation is bound by obligations which 
violate the rights of two of the other members, the new 
union can not expect much in the way of prosperity. The 
Federation is in theory a sovereign State, but as a matter 
of fact the Government of the United States has shown 
no disposition to allow this State to exercise powers 
which were denied to the defunct Court. When Mr. 
Hughes comes out in favour of a re-hearing of the com- 
plaints against the Bryan-Chamorro treaty, it will be 
time enough to say that official Washington regards 
the Caribbean confederacy as something more than 
a joke. 


UnrForTUNATELY the failure of Mr. Hughes to suggest the 
possibility of a withdrawal from the position occupied by 
Mr. Bryan is not the only evidence that the Latin Ameri- 
can policy of the Government is no better and no worse 
than it used to be. In the handling of the Panamanian 
boundary-dispute, the present Administration has not ex- 
hibited any great quantity of sweetness and light. Mr. 
Hughes himself is the author of several notes to Panama 
which form the best possible glosses upon the speech in 
which he made favourable mention of the Central Ameri- 
can Federation. In this speech Mr. Hughes expressed 
the hope that “all remaining boundary-controversies in this 
hemisphere would yield to peaceful methods” of settlement. 
As read in connexion with the notes to Panama, this 
statement means, “It is hoped that none of the Latin 
American countries will be foolish enough to compel us 
to use force, by refusing to fall in peacefully with any 
boundary-decision that happens to tickle our fancy.” Mr. 
Hughes knows perfectly well that a “peaceful” settlement 
of the Panamanian affair through a surrender of the 
Republic to the American ultimatum is as much a victory 
for force as though there had never been an arbitration. 
He knows that the only peace this Government wants in 
Latin America is the peace of the obedient puppy-dog; 
and yet nothing under the dome of heaven could force 
him to acknowledge this in theory, as he has already done 
in practice. 
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Ar Vladivostok and elsewhere in Siberia, bushwhacking 
is under way again in real earnest. Japan is supposed to 
be umpiring the game; it is even reported that the 
Japanese authorities promised some time ago to “permit” 
the anti-Bolsheviki to take control of Vladivostok as soon 
as these gentry proved themselves capable of maintaining 
a stable government. Under such circumstances, the only 
stable government is a subservient government, and the 
new junta at Vladivostok no doubt measures up to 
Japanese requirements in this respect. The notion that 
Japan is kindly disposed toward the new disturbers of the 
peace ties up very nicely with Viscount Uchida’s state- 
ment that the time for the evacuation of Siberia has not 
yet arrived. The Yarouza makes the connexion even 
more clear when it remarks that the new political de- 
velopments in Siberia (“permitted,’ if not promoted, by 
Japan) will make necessary an indefinite extension of the 
period of occupation. If this circular operation con- 
tinues, the Japanese Army will perpetuate those very 
conditions which make its presence necessary, and 
Japanese settlers and concessionaires will continue to buy 
out and squeeze out the bankrupt Russians until buying 
and squeezing become quite superfluous. 


It is hardly to be supposed that the Japanese would have 
been pleased at the hoisting of the Imperial flag in 
Vladivostok, if they had thought that this ceremony pre- 
saged, even remotely, the restoration of the Russian Em- 
pire. At the present moment, the Imperial flag stands 
for the two things most serviceable to Japanese interests 
in Siberia—disintegration and reaction. Before the re- 
cent upset, the semi-Soviet Governments at Vladivostok 
and Chita seemed to be drawing closer and closer to 
Moscow; they stood, rather half-heartedly, for the two 
things most threatening to Japanese interests—unification 
and revolution. Anything like a general triumph of the 
Imperial party would throw the situation into a new form 
altogether, for it would make the revolutionists, rather 
than the reactionaries, the representatives of disunity. 
Under such conditions, Japanese statesmanship might con- 
ceivably support the revolutionary party in Siberia, even 
at the risk of a spread of the infection into the Japanese 
Empire itself. For the present, however, the situation is 
by no means so complicated as this, for the Siberian anti- 
Bolsheviki offer a combination of conservatism and chaos 
which threatens the Japanese Government with no do- 
mestic difficulties and gives every opportunity for the 
extension of its influence. 


A PROMINENT representative of the American dye- 
interests informs us that we did the industry a consider- 
able injustice last week in saying that American dyes 
are inferior to German dyes, that American manufac- 
turers are afraid to risk quality-competition, and that it 
will cost American consumers a good deal of money if 
the domestic interest is fostered by an embargo. This 
gentleman tells us that our domestic dyes are fully up 
to the German article and that American manufacturers 
are not afraid to compete in anything but price; and that 
an embargo, or “selective importation” would not affect 
the consumer’s purse appreciably. Well, we do not wish 
to do anyone or anything an injustice, and we feel bound 
to put this statement before our readers for what it is 
worth. In common with many other consumers, we 
have been sadly out of luck with dyed goods since 1914, 
and we thought the fault lay with the dyes, as retailers 
invariably told us it did. We now hear that it lies else- 
where; sometimes with laundries, sometimes with adulter- 
ated textures and sometimes with other circumstances 
and conditions which are too technical for us to under- 
stand or describe. The reader now has the story in full, 
and can make up his own mind. These contradictions of 
our position are authoritative, and therefore we think they 
should be made known, though we ourselves are as yet 
not quite persuaded. Readers of a paper are apt to take 
what it says more or less on trust, and their confidence 
should have fair play in small matters or great ones. 


Tue Federal Reserve Bank has announced that hereafter 
it will take Liberty bonds and Victory notes, offered as 
security for amounts advanced to member banks, at their 
approximate value only, and not at par. This is an in- 
teresting decision, and not particularly encouraging to 
small holders of these famous securities. It might be in- 
terpreted as showing that the Government does not put 
quite the same high estimate on these securities as it did 
when it was marketing them. In this connexion it may be 
noted that Liberty three-and-one-halfs touched 86.84 last 
weck, coincidentally with the promulgation of this notice 
from the Federal Reserve Bank. This is a record low 
figure. , Two issues of Victory notes, on the other hand, 
stood at 98.16. We do not pretend to understand these 
fluctuations, but we hope that they do not too seriously dis- 
satisfy the bond-holders, especially those who were 
wheedled, dragooned and clubbed into investing in “the 
best security on earth.’ The only comment that occurs to 
us is that the difference between a military genius who 
sacks a city and a crew of rascally politicians who sack 
the pockets of a country, is to be measured by method, 
not by results. 


Tuts paper will watch with deep interest the progress 
made by the Knights of Columbus in their estimable pro- 
posal to present American history “as it should be pre- 
sented—the plain, unvarnished facts.” We are in hearty 
agreement with Knight Edward T. McSweeny that if 
half of the textbooks of American history now used in 
the schools were destroyed, American history would bene- 
fit; indeed, we are inclined to think his estimate too 
conservative. The Knights of Columbus are undoubtedly 
undertaking an important and much-needed work. Con- 
sider for example how the plain, unvarnished facts of 
American history have been suffering lately in Milwaukee 
where they have been changed to suit the whim of an 
Archbishop who apparently finds it distasteful that the 
Pilgrim fathers came to this country in search of religious 
liberty. To meet the reverend gentleman’s belated objec- 
tions to the motives of our first Puritans and win his sup- 
port for a pageant of the Pilgrims to be given by Mil- 
waukee school-children on 4 July, the words “religious 
liberty’ were changed to “political liberty’—-whereat 
preparations for the pageant are now reported to be pro- 
ceeding harmoniously. When liberties are thus lightly 
taken with the plainest, most unvarnished facts of our 
history, it is obvious that the Knights of Columbus can 
not begin their work too soon. 


In the matter of making the punishment fit the ,crime 


they seem to be ordering things well in Russia. Thus it is 
pleasant to hear that a young lady of Moscow who was 
found guilty by the “People’s Court” of conducting anti- 
Semitic propaganda was sentenced to attend a course of 
study in political science at the University until she shoul¢ 
have passed the final examination. Another instance is 
recorded of certain counter-revolutionaries who, having 
attacked the Soviet Government’s treatment of the in- 
tellectuals, were sentenced to prepare a report on the 
subject giving an exact statement of the facts. This seems 
to be an excellent way of turning courts of law into 
courts of justice, and it is to be hoped that Senator 
France will find time during his trip to Russia to look 
into this aspect of the revolution with a view to enlight- 
ening our own Department of Justice thereon. 
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TOPICS ORM ai Wy: 


WHAT WILL THE NEIGHBOURS SAY? 
We believe in a free and uncensored press and are 
opposed to the suppression of news; but we sometimes 
wonder as we scan the newspapers, whether it might 
not be good policy for the palladium of our liberties to 
revise its sense of proportion—that is, if a palladium 
has a sense of proportion, of which we can not be sure, 
since we hardly know what a palladium is; but after 
reading Colonel Harvey’s statement the other day that 
“our melting-pot has lost its perspective,’ we are ready 
to believe just anything about a palladium, and to wing 
our way on care-free feet through any ocean of mixed 
metaphors that may beckon us with outstretched arms. 
That is how we feel about it. But, getting to the sub- 
ject, we wonder whether there is much net profit in so 
large and heavily embellished an advertisement as our 
news-gathering agencies give to incidents like the Tulsa 
race-riot and the collision between Mr. Bouck White 
and his neighbours in Marlborough, New York. We can 
easily see where the gross profit comes in. Taking the 
latter case first, Mr. White had achieved some notoriety 
at one time and another, as being against the existing 
economic order; we do not know what his social theor- 
ies are, but they seem to represent some kind of non- 
conformity; and this is what has earned him the large 
amount of valuable front-page space that was devoted 
last week to the account of his marital difficulties and 
his troubles wth his neighbours. He was a “radical” in 
the newspaper-sense, and therefore, perhaps, no sacri- 
fice of space and truth necessary to discredit him and 
magnify whatever ignominy, if any, had really attached 
itself to him, was thought too great. This in itself is 
not to be complained of, probably, as long as journalism 
is organized as it is at present. The only question is 
whether, from the point of view of journalism itself 
and of the interests that it serves, there is not a net loss 
in serving up the thing so heavily overdone. 

The United States, like England, has made its way 
in the world largely by the advertisement of its high 
morality and goodness. We are able to persuade our- 
selves quite honestly that we are a highly civilized peo- 
ple with a great many noble ideals; and being thus able 
to persuade ourselves, we tend to get ourselves accepted 
by others at our own valuation or somewhere near it. 
We talk fluently about these qualities in ourselves, write 
easily about them, and so manage our public and private 
behaviour in many superficial ways as to convey a good 
impression of their prominence. It is an excellent thing 
to be able to do this naturally and instinctively, and we 
have been great gainers by it, and unquestionably there 
is still some gain to be had by continuing the practice. 
Circumstances have somewhat changed, however, and, 
speaking plainly, there is rather better than a good 
chance that our gain may be jeopardized unless the 
practice is carried on hereafter with a trifle more of 
finesse. This is the point that this paper wishes to 
bring to the consideration of the daily press, especially 
the interests that control the press. At the time we 
entered the war we rather over-advertised our virtues 
and ideals; we somewhat exaggerated our disinterested- 
ness and our devotion to morality, humanity, democ- 
racy and so forth; and we kept hammering away at it 
right up to the time when, as might have been foreseen, 
our qualities had to undergo many searching practical 
tests. It would have been much better policy to take 
our morality and virtue off dress-parade long enough 
before these tests came to permit the public, especially 
the European public, to lose sight of them. The initial 


promenade in 1917, led by Mr. Wilson, was quite 
enough for all practical purposes, and good judgment 
would have stopped there. But we did not stop there; 
and long after our public conduct began to give a testi- 
mony much more eloquent than words, we kept on in 
a dissolute orgy of self-righteousness. Burleson, Haiti, 
Santo Domingo, Palmer, Russia, Versailles, the profi- 
teers, Lusk, the Shipping Board—these things, and a 
hundred others like them, spoke for us far louder than 
we could speak for ourselves; and yet we kept talking 
away in the old strain of insistence upon our para- 
mount concern with morals, humanity and democracy. 
The consequence is that people smell a rat in these 
pretensions whenever we make them, and many of 
them go as far as to say roundly that we are hypocrites 
and liars. This is quite unnecessary, and with a little 
better management can yet be gotten over; and we 
hope that the press will see its way to assist. 

It is necessary that Mr. White and “radicals” gener- 
ally should be discredited—we acknowledge that—but 
we maintain that it is possible to discredit them just 
as thoroughly without at the same time conveying the 
impression that the United States is an utterly un- 
civilized country. Our leading newspapers made a 
prodigious feature of Mr. White’s case. Editors and 
news-writers went at it with all the reckless vindictive- 
ness and mendacity that is engendered by their loath- 
some profession. This was quite proper. But at the 
same time they incidentally exhibited the pleasant little 
village of Marlborough as a wholly uncivilized place 
and its people as barbarians; and this was as improper 
as it was uncalled for. True, a careful reading of these 
news stories themselves shows that nearly everything in 
them was false or ludicrously exaggerated; but most 
people do not read such stories carefully. Then in a 
day or two came the stories of the riots in Tulsa. We 
fully understand that as long as the economic status of 
the Negro remains as it is, he must receive the treat- 
ment that he now gets, and that the “will of the 
majority” must sometimes be registered rather per- 
emptorily and its expression be condoned as one of the 
peculiar modes or practical processes of democracy. 
This nearly always demands a good deal of outright 
lying and considerable rearrangement of fact. But in 
the present instance, we say without peradventure that 
all this could have been very competently managed with- 
out at the same time conveying the impression that the 
State of Oklahoma is peopled throughout by sheer 
savages; and our newspapers did not so manage it. 

Certain foreign observers—for example Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw—say quite frankly that the United 
States is not a civilized country; that it has everything 
else to its credit except civilization. They may be right 
about this or they may be wrong; the matter is im- 
portant, but it is not what we are now discussing. The 
point is simply, why raise this question when it is not 
necessary to do so? We may be, as our foreign friends 
say, an uncivilized people; but even so, is it not one of 
those things that should be kept in the family, and not 
gratuitously featured and magnified before the eyes of 
the world? Why should we put such a heavy discount 
on our profitable pretensions to morality and civiliza- 
tion when there is not the slightest need of it—especial- 
ly now, when for the reasons just cited, those preten- 
sions are already temporarily below par? Let the 
radicals suffer, let the Negroes suffer, let there not be 
abated one whit of the foulness wherewith privilege is 
now defended. But let there be just a little care for 
our gentility and respectability; because there is money 
in them, because we have done well out of them in the 
past, and really can not afford to have them disfigured. 
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THE SKIRMISH AT TULSA. 


Since the great day of shooting and burning at Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, the press has dropped a tear upon the ashes, 
murmured a few ritualistic words about law-’n-order, 
and turned its back once more upon the race-problem. 
Naturally we ourselves have seen only a very small 
portion of the comment called forth by this affair, and 
yet we will gamble that most of it would have been 
equally applicable if a mob of whites had entered the 
jail at Tulsa, dragged out the Negro who was accused 
of assault on a white girl, and lynched him peaceably, 
in the good old-fashioned way. In other words, we do 
not believe that either the press or the public has come 
to grips with the fact that in this country race-prejudice 
is now manifested less and less frequently in unresisted 
racial persecution, and more and more often in the 
skirmishes of racial war. It appears to us that the 
significance of the annual decline in the number of 
lynchings can not be altogether understood by anyone 
who fails to give some attention to the recent increase 
in the number and violence of race-riots. 


For a very long time, the professional friends of the 
Negro have habitually deprecated the idea that the 
black man might eventually attempt to meet force with 
force. The Negrophil might or might not believe sin- 
cerely in the all-suffering patience of the coloured 
people, but opportunism seemed to demand that he ex- 
press such a belief, in order to allay the fears and 
flatter the pride of the South; nor is it to be forgotten 
that an appeal for the charitable treatment of a helpless 
and pacific race is somewhat flattering to the white 
man who makes it, as well as to the whites to whom the 
appeal is addressed. 


It is true even to-day that any white man who invites 
the attention of his fellows to the possibility of a black 
uprising is likely to be looked upon as a fomenter of 
race-war, eager to turn loose hell-fire upon the Negroes. 
We are quite well aware of the fact that any mention 
of the possibility of resistance or retaliation on the 
part of the Negroes is frowned upon by some of our 
good friends, on the ground that the mere suggestion 
that such a thing is possible is likely to stir the whites 
to further violence; and yet we can not see how any 
final good can come of a refusal to acknowledge that 
America is now in the actual presence of developments 
long predicted by white alarmists. 

It is not exactly clear how the trouble began at Tulsa, 
but what difference does it make? Whether or not the 
whites were planning to lynch the prisoner accused of 
assault, the Negroes had every historical reason for be- 
lieving that an attempt of this sort would be made. 
Whether or not the Negroes were armed and organized 
and eager for a fight, they certainly put up a stiff de- 
fence when the clash came. The salient facts are plain 
enough; the only thing necessary to turn the habitual 
white persecution of the Negro into a free-for-all fight 
is a disposition on the part of the blacks to meet force 
with force, and unquestionably this disposition is on 
the increase, as the citizens of Washington, Chicago, 
Tulsa and a half-dozen other American cities now have 
reason to know. 

We should like very much to join the quietists in the 
prediction that everything will come out all right, and 
yet we find ourselves tied up to the belief that men 
reap pretty much as they sow. The people of this 
country have planted hatred and violence among the 
Negroes, and now at last the crop is beginning to come 
in. If we do not like the harvest, it is high time we 
began another seeding. 

If the Negro’s appeal to force is, under present con- 
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ditions, inevitable, it seems to us to be futilé also. If 
the violence of the white majority has not kept the 
Negroes in their place, violence on the part of the 
Negroes themselves can hardly help very much to lift 
them out of it. It is perfectly natural that the Negroes 
should fight back, and it is quite certain that the sheer 
weight of numbers will crush them in any conflict of 
force. 

On the other hand, this assurance of final triumph 
can hold no great comfort for the whites. The Negroes 
can be ridden down, but not without cost. In nearly 
one-fourth of the counties of the South, the population 
is half or more than half black; in some regions, the 
Negroes outnumber the whites six to one, even ten to 
one; and John Brown’s soul as it goes marching among 
them is more and more “the soul of vengeance and 
wrath.” If the appeal to force offered any promise of 
a final settlement, opportunism might find some excuse 
for it; but now that the Negroes are beginning to re- 
sist, violence can beget nothing but more violence, world 
without end. 

This business of crying in the wilderness is quite 
uncongenial to us, and we should by no means indulge 
in it if we did not feel morally certain that the era of 
increasing violence is already upon the country. We 
are not prepared to recommend any specific cure for 
this symptom of race-prejudice; indeed we are inclined 
to believe that there is no such cure. We are not alto- 
gether sure that there is a cure for the disease itself. 
However it seems likely that a careful diagnosis of the 
case will show that the Negro is now generally recog- 
nized as an increasingly dangerous economic competitor 
of the white man and of the white worker in particular. 
Those of our friends who agree with us that such is 
actually the case may properly ask themselves two 
questions: To what extent can any direct attack upon 
the race-problem alter the conditions which govern 
economic competition? Can any approach to a final 
solution of the race-problem be made, by any means 
whatever, as long as these conditions remain what they 
are? 


‘THE SECESSION OF ULSTER. 


Now that the elections have been held in that nameless 
territory in North-east Ulster which the British Co- 
alitionists loosely call “Northern Ireland,” strenuous 
efforts are being made by interested parties to give 
some significance to the results. The inspired press- 
dispatches emphasize the remarkable victory of the 
“loyalists,” as if none of us had ever heard of the way 
in which those six out of the nine counties of Ulster had 
been carefully hand-picked and arranged in such a way 
as to ensure the continued domination of the Unionist 
party. The electoral results were, of course, a fore- 
gone conclusion since the whole province had been de- 
limited in such a way as to prevent any possibility of 
the Nationalist majority which a straight election for 
the whole of Ulster would have undoubtedly produced. 
The introduction of proportional representation, more- 
over, was a further contribution towards the gerry- 
mandering of the constituencies to the prejudice of all 
groups unfavourable to the oligarchy in Belfast, for it 
is admitted that on any fair estimate, proportionate to 
their voting power, the Nationalists should even now 
be occupying twenty seats out of the fifty-two allotted 
to the Northern parliament. 

The issue on which the election was fought, so far as 
Ireland is concerned, was that of partition. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Home Rule Act differs from all its prede- 
cessors in being the first to deny the obvious geo- 
graphical and economic facts of Irish unity. The cre- 
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ation of a separate State in North-east Ulster on purely 
religious and party political lines is nothing more than 
an attempt to erect an artificially fostered minority- 
opinion into a national principle. It is an appropriate 
commentary upon the political morality now current in 
England that Mr. Lloyd George can invoke the right 
of self-determination for a political faction in Belfast, 
while his agents carry on like bashi-bazouks all over 
the rest of Ireland, because national opinion there has 
registered itself in favour of autonomy, by the election 
of 124 Sinn Fein members out of a total of 128. The 
British Government is making great play with the 
“loyalist” majority in Ulster, but the Nationalist ma- 
jority in the South seems to be regarded merely as a 
further justification of terrorism and coercion, for it is 
now announced that more troops are to be dispatched to 
Ireland in the sacred name of “law and order.” But 
however severe the test may be, we have no doubt that 
the spirit and will of the Irish people will remain un- 
daunted. When it comes to backing a nation against a 
gang of politicians we have no hesitation in betting on 
the former. 


In due course we shall doubtless be regaled with 
picturesque accounts of the opening of the Northern 
parliament from which all Nationalist candidates were 
pledged to absent themselves if elected. This precious 
assembly will, therefore, consist of forty members who 
stand for nothing except maintaining the Union which 
is actually repealed by the very Act under which this 
legislature is summoned into existence. Their op- 
ponents represented at least one sound principle, the 
opposition to an arbitrary partition of Ireland, but the 
“loyalists” remain, as of yore, without a single con- 
structive idea. They have achieved their present 
measure of electoral success by stirring up old feuds 
and bigotries. The electioneering literature circulated 
in Belfast has been more like the appeals of a Protest- 
ant Inquisition for the extermination of all heretics 
than the statements of twentieth-century politicians. 

Meanwhile, Southern Ireland (which happens to in- 
clude the most northerly county in the island!) is giving 
Belfast a taste of its own medicine. The boycott of 
North-east Ulster is becoming a powerful weapon in 
the hands of those who are fighting partition. It hap- 
pens that the boycott of Belfast’s products coincides 
with the worst slump in the history of linen and ship- 
building. Thus these two chief items of export trade 
are no longer a refuge from the domestic disaster that 
threatens the considerable business which Belfast does 
with the rest of Ireland. Travelling salesmen are re- 
turning from all parts of the country without orders, 
Belfast goods are being dumped into Irish rivers, and 
Ulster banks are uneasy lest more depositors may with- 
draw their accounts from the numerous branches 
scattered all over the South, East and West of Ireland. 
The newspapers are giving prominence to appeals to 
“boycott Belfast and kill partition.” Hence the mani- 
fest uneasiness of Sir James Craig, the “loyalist” pre- 
mier, and his sudden decision to meet Mr. de Valera: 
although a further factor on that occasion, it is said, 
was his desire to forestall his British colleague, then 
rumoured to be on the point of negotiating with the 
enemy. 

So far, then, as mere politics is concerned, the seces- 
sion of Ulster leaves the situation unchanged. Southern 
Ireland has again proved its antagonism to a dictated 
settlement, the presence of a strong Nationalist minor- 
ity even in the very stronghold of Orangeism is once 
more demonstrated, and Belfast retains its hegemony. 
But with one great difference. North-east Ulster, in 
spite of all its solemn covenants to the contrary, has 


now got Home Rule. When the Northern parliament 
starts operations, it will no longer be as an irresponsible 
opposition supported by Tory wire-pullers in a foreign 
legislature. The first stubborn fact it will have to face 
is one which it has indeed already discovered. The 
Northern Irish government will be, to all intents and 
purposes, financially insolvent, like the corresponding 
institution in Southern Ireland. Irish economists have 
always emphasized the exactions of the financial rela- 
tions between Britain and Ireland, but loyal Ulster has 
always been too deeply absorbed in contemplating the 
mythical virtues of William of Orange to grasp the 
sordid details of pounds, shillings and pence. Now that 
these finances have been proportionately adjusted be- 
tween North and South, Belfast appears to be in a 
highly indignant state. The revenue of the Northern 
government will be some £16,000,000 per annum, of 
which eight will go to Britain as imperial tribute, and 
are a first charge upon the Northern exchequer. But 
the head of the Belfast treasury now states that six 
millions sterling will be required to cover the costs of 
the new administration. This leaves only £2,000,000 
for development. But these figures were based upon 
the revenue returned under the Excess Profits Duty, 
which has since been abolished. It is, therefore, cal- 
culated that the two Irish governments will have a 
joint deficit from the outset of £10,000,000. As these 
bodies have no control over excise or revenue, no con- 
trol over army and police, of which the cost has 
enormously increased, neither legislature has any power 
to remedy this state of affairs. Nor can they at any 
time control the expenditure which the British parlia- 
ment may decide to lavish on these so-called “reserved 
services.” 

In the circumstances, the secession of North-east 
Ulster seems a peculiarly appropriate climax to the 
efforts of Mr. Lloyd George’s Government, which has 
succeeded in producing in Ireland the same financial 
chaos and moral anarchy that distinguish its efforts 
and that of its friends on the European continent. 


ELIXIR VITAE. 


MEN once wished to be immortal. They do so still in 
some countries. When Professor Steinbach, of Vienna, 
announced last year that he had discovered a means of 
making old men young again with the help of monkey 
glands, he had five thousand telegrams of inquiry from 
Berlin alone within twenty-four hours. The depths of 
pessimism to which under the Lloyd-George regime 
they have descended in England may be estimated by 
the fact that, when a certain Mr. Albert Wilson an- 
nounced recently that he had taken the gland treatment 
and become twenty years younger in consequence, and 
that he would lecture about it in the Albert Hall, only 
half-a-dozen people arrived at the hall to hear the lec- 
ture. It must have been a pathetic spectacle. It would be 
interesting to know what their ages were and what they 
looked like. Were they six bald, toothless old men, 
helping along their ossified old bodies with the aid of 
sticks, squeaking, doddering, rheumy-eyed? Did they 
gather there with a vision of the youth that had been 
buried in each of them gloriously resurrected, and send- 
ing the thrill of young blood rolling through the pipes 
of their arteries and the hair sprouting from their long- 
barren skulls like young corn? 

Whoever they were, they were doomed not to learn 
the secret of growing young again, for poor Mr. Wil- 
son, having grown young too suddenly, had died of the 
effort. What was their mood when they read the an- 
nouncement? Did they begin to reflect once more that 
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if only they had their lives to live over again they 
would make a better thing of them? Before reading 
the announcement of Mr. Wilson’s death each of them 
was possibly dreaming of living the old life over again 
—of becoming once more “one of the boys”—of seeing 
the West End of London by night, of wine and paint 
and pleasure and police-courts. But, so soon as the 
prospect of becoming young again began to recede, we 
have no doubt that they began to imagine that they 
had intended to live their second youth more wisely 
than the first—to be a little more faithful and a little 
less vain, to be a little more kind and a little less self- 
indulgent—in short, to be good sons, good brothers, 
good friends, good lovers, good husbands and all the 
rest of it. There is nothing more agreeable than to 
live an ideal youth in retrospect. One’s uncle always 
tells one, as he puffs out huge clouds of tobacco: 
“Never smoke; if I had to begin all over again—.” 
He attempts, indeed, to lead the perfect life not in his 
own person but in the person of his nephews. We are 
aware that in the last twenty or thirty years a new 
generation of uncles has arisen, and that the modern 
uncle as a rule himself tries to behave like a nephew 
and will scarcely admit the loss of his youth while there 
is a tooth in his head. But the natural uncle—the uncle 
that has existed at all ages except ours—is a person 
who deceives himself into the belief that, if only he 
were young again, he would be a model to his nephews. 

On the whole, however, we may doubt whether the 
average man’s desire to grow young again, if he does 
desire to grow young again, is due to any moral reasons. 
We long for youth chiefly because we like being alive, 
and youth, rather than any later age, is the extreme 
opposite of death. We doubt, however, if one man in 
a hundred thousand would like to become so young 
again that he would lose even the dignity of being 
grown up. How many men of seventy are there who 
would submit to an operation as a result of which they 
would dwindle and dwindle until they were-once more 
babies in the cradle, and had to go through all the 
stages of life again? How many would even consent 
to be sent back to an infants’ school or, for that matter, 
to a boys’ school? To be an undergraduate again— 
that is another matter, though to submit to professors 
again would seem an odious slavery. But the under- 
graduate is, on the whole, at a stage where there is a 
reasonable amount of freedom and just the right 
amount of responsibility. Even so, it is not every old 
man who would take back the irresponsibility of youth 
at the cost of giving up the long-acquired habit of 
dominating others. 

That, indeed, is the special charm of the monkey- 
gland treatment. It is not something miraculous that 
transforms an old man into a boy; it leaves one an old 
man in every important respect while giving one back 
one’s youthful energy. Hence its appeal to the old. It 
has apparently every possible advantage except that it 
kills you. There is, however, we must admit, some 
doubt that it was the glandular treatment to which the 
unfortunate Mr. Wilson succumbed, and we must 
wait to hear what happens to the other old men 
who have been inoculated with the glands of monkeys 
and goats. How, for instance, is the gentleman of 
seventy-one feeling, who told an interviewer last 
August after the operation: “I feel twenty-five years 
younger. I’m a new man, full of ‘pep,’ strong, healthy, 
and ready to go on with my work. I was ill, old, and 
played out, but the operation has revivified me”? How 
is the South African farmer feeling who called on a 
Transvaal surgeon a few months ago, leading a baboon 
on a chain, and of whom we were told: “The doctor 


shot the baboon at the door of the operating-room, re- 
moved its gland and inoculated Mr. — with it”? We 
were told at the time that the farmer had regained his 
failing sight and was, as a result, able to read without 
glasses. Poor Mr. Wilson in the same way began to 
grow hair again and to learn German in order to be 
able to converse with the lady to whom he had recently 
proposed—and now, in the flower of his youth, he has 
withered without warning, and the old-fashioned doc- 
tors are pronouncing his epitaph. 

They say that senile rats have been restored to youth 
by the gland treatment, and that they, too, begin to 
grow hair again, become spry and active, and then 
suddenly collapse. For ourselves, we confess we are 
prejudiced from the outset against a cure which seems 
to ally us with no animal higher than the monkey, the 
goat and the rat. We see a warning peeping out of 
the eyes of those three dubious animals. To be a 
goatish old man or to be a man-monkey at the age of 
eighty is no great achievement for an elixir vite. We 
should prefer to trust our old age to sour milk or to 
the endless chewings of the late Mr. Fletcher. Mr. 
Fletcher, we remember, was an old man at the age of 
forty, abandoned by all the doctors, when he discovered 
that it was possible to chew one’s way back into youth. 
Twenty years later he was turning somersaults at the 
age of sixty. He set people chewing all over the 
civilized world, and conversation was disappearing 
from many dinner-tables. One of the greatest of 
modern novelists became notorious for his scowl when 
anyone spoke to him when he was counting his chews. 
He ceased altogether to observe human nature, and his 
brain did no work but registering numbers—‘‘a hun- 
dred and eighty-one, a hundred and eighty-two’—until 
just when he was about to swallow—“five hundred and 
sixty-five, five hundred and sixty-six, five hundred and 
sixty-seven.” Whether he prolonged his life in this 
way it is difficult to say, and whether it is worth going 
on living merely in order to go on chewing is another 
question that is difficult to answer. 

At the same time, all these attempts to find some way 
of living longer prove that at least some people think it 
a good thing merely to be alive. Very few people know 
why they wish to rethain alive, but nearly every one 
does wish it. Not that we take advantage of the 
amenities of this charming world while we are in it. 
We are content even never to go round it to see what 
it looks like. We have invented a number of abstract 
words—Truth, Beauty, Love—but we are not curious 
about what they mean as we are curious about the 
winner of the forthcoming fight between Carpentier 
and Dempsey. We regard Truth and Beauty as af- 
fairs for experts, and turn aside from them in search 
of amusement. We prefer to live the lives of animals, 
so far as ideas are concerned. The problem of how to 
keep our hair from falling out costs us far more 
anxious thought than the problem of how to make 
disarmament a real thing. _We show none of that 
seriousness that the old preachers used to urge on us. 
We are content to breathe, to satisfy a number of our 
appetites, to amuse ourselves, to share our amusements 
and our troubles with others, to have a good night’s 
sleep, and to be able to do all these things without 
getting into debt. We enjoy occasionally reading some 
great man’s utterance on “the dedicated life.”’ There is 
some chord in our being that responds to it. But there 
is another part of our nature that is suspicious of ideals 
and that flies from them, as a young girl flies from a 
bore. 

Perhaps it is well that there be so general a distaste 
for wordy virtue. It is the easiest and the worst kind 
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of virtue. But the fact is, we do not like to think out 
problems of conduct at all. We accept the conventions, 
and we are content not to know whether the world can 
be made a better place. We have a sense of duty that 
is possibly better than any ethical or social theory. But, 
on the whole, we believe simply in keeping alive and in 
helping other people to keep alive. That is why any 
man can always create a sensation by announcing that 
he has discovered a means of prolonging life or delay- 
ing old age. Most of us would be glad to live till a 
hundred if we could be sure of preserving our strength 
and our wits. 

There are many people to-day who say that they have 
no wish for extreme old age in this world or for im- 
mortality in another. The normal man, we fancy, would 
like both. He does not, as we have said, want to live 
for any reason in particular, but he wants to live. He 
wants to be able to run upstairs without feeling it—to 
eat and drink what he likes without feeling it—to read 
the newspaper without glasses—to cultivate his garden 
—to play with his children—to enjoy every hour of the 
day like a game. He prefers this, indeed, to the life 
of an angel. He seriously believes, indeed, that com- 
pared to his own life in a suburban villa, the lives of 
the angels are insipid. He will accept immortality as 
something better than no life at all. But he can not 
imagine that Paradise has anything so altogether satis- 
fying to offer as an afternoon at the ball-game. Heaven 
is a place without a financial page, without a sporting 
page, without a Sunday newspaper—perhaps, without 
a newspaper at all. It is a place in which, according to 
the Salvationist hymn, “there are no more public- 
houses,” and it is doubtful if there is a golf course or 
even a card-table. That is why some old gentlemen 
turn longingly to the gland treatment. It does not offer 
to set them dangling in a mid-air immortality, but it 
offers to leave them in the charming Zoological Gardens 
behind the bars of which they have grown accustomed 
to eat, drink, and be merry. 


FROM THE OBSERVATIONS OF FO WANG. 


Tar Yu is preparing to go on a journey because the monotony 
of the life about him oppresses him. What does he expect 
to find in distant lands? That men are sufficient unto them- 
selves? That women are less vain than in his own province? 
That the stomachs of foreigners are not subject to the laws 
of hunger? That smoke once risen becomes substance again? 
He will learn merely that, whereas the men of Wrong Shi 
beat their wives with a bamboo rod, the men of Tau chastise 
their mates with a leather thong; that the fish are coarser- 
grained in the river Kwang than in that which flows by his 
own town; that houses have flat roofs in place of pointed ones, 
and so on. But of that tragi-comedy which is called life he will 
learn no more than if he opened his eyes in his own village. 
“See,” I would say to Tai Yu, “I have dwelt here since my 
birth, yet no day has ever contained too many hours for me. 
In the grape arbour that borders my vegetable garden a pair 
of wrens are playing out a drama that begins at dawn and 
ceases only when dusk announces the coming of night; it is 
marriage epitomized. There are two trees in my garden, 
between whom a struggle goes on for supremacy—an elm 
and a cherry tree, and the elm is slowly dying. The old 
woman who cooks my porridge for me suddenly engages in 
a quarrel with her daughter-in-law, and as her anger in- 
creases, scandal runs off the end of her tongue like meal from 
a broken sack, Beyond the gate that leads from my orchard 
into the rice-fields there is a tryst held each night that the 
moon is dark; it is between the daughter of my neighbour 
and a young lad on whom her parents frown. Visit those far- 
off provinces if you will, Tai Yu, while I remain at home 
and observe the universe.” 


To carve the date of its erection upon the facade of a building 
and not also to affix the names of the architects and builders, 
is somehow to lay the integrity of its construction upon the 
building itself. This is an unfair responsibility that many a 
structure must bear. 


Tar Yo, strolling through the woods, came to a clearing at 
the foot of a cliff. Casting his glance upward he saw the 
white statue of a cow outlined against the foliage above. “Is 
not that a marvellous piece of sculpture?” he exclaimed rap- 
turously, and then stood transfixed in an ecstacy of contem- 
plation over the skill of the artist. Suddenly the statue moved. 
“Pha!” exclaimed Tai Yo in disgust, “it is only a real cow.” 
And for some time thereafter he kept silence. 


Lur Say, noted for her beauty throughout the province of 
Wong Shi, was one day in the hands of a tiring-maid, when 
the latter cried out in dismay because of a premature grey 
hair that appeared above the left brow of her mistress. 
“Foolish girl, cease lamenting,” said Lui Say, calmly. “It is 
well that Time presents me with his compliments while I can 
still flaunt the banner of youth in his face. If he waited until 


I am old what consolation would I then have?” 


Wuat different uses do men make of solitude! One fixes his 
attention on the distant horizon and with vacuous eye laments 
the lack of talkative companions; another paces restlessly up 
and down, fretting about his business and wondering how it 
is going in his absence; another falls into slumber and snores 
noisily; another plans how to revenge himself on his enemy. 
Nor do they dream that solitude is the realm wherein a man 
may beckon his spirit and the twain walk brother-wise, as one. 


“Onty he who has great genius may sin with impunity,” 
remarked the philosopher Na Sai to a group of his pupils. 
“How then,” eagerly inquired one of the young men, “may a 
man divine whether he is possessed of great genius?” “When 
chaplets are placed on his tomb fifty years after his death by 
those who knew him not in person,” replied Na. 


Sprecu is the sage’s fortress, the hypocrite’s armour, and 
the fool’s unguarded flank. 


A TRAVELLER passed through my village on his way to the 
capital of the province, and sojourning among us a while, 
told marvellous stories of the things he had seen. In one 
country that borders on the desert, he beheld a stately temple 
erected by a king, in memory of his dead wife’s many ex- 
cellences. This fact, the husbands who listened to the travel- 
ler, slyly managed to convey to their wives—and thereafter, 
every «wife in the village was a pattern of all the virtues, 
for a week at least. 


Ir is best not to cultivate an excess of dignity unless one can 
so manage with the Fates that one may at all tinfes keep within 
the character. A certain fat official in the Governor’s house- 
hold, comported himself with such extreme stiffness and pre- 
cision that the very sparrows, it is said, stopped twittering 
when he passed, awed into deference. One night a small fire 
broke out in the Governor’s mansion. The official, panic- 
stricken, rushed forth into the street, clad only in his shift, 
and minus his wig. Afterwards, the word “fire” had only 
to be whispered in his presence, when, hastily gathering up 
his robe, he left the room. 


Tue silence that follows the spoken words of Na Sai, the 
philosopher, is like the silence that comes after the last stroke 
of the great bronze bell in the temple. But the silence that 
treads on the speech of Wai P’o, the village chatterbox, is 
like that following a blow on a wooden cask. 

BLANCHE GOODMAN, 


CHEKHOV’S NOTEBOOK. 


THE mother has ideals, the father too; they delivered 
lectures; they built schools, museums, ete. They grew 
rich. Their children are very ordinary; spend money, 
gamble on the Stock Exchange. 


N. MARRIED a German when she was seventeen. He took 
her to live in Berlin. At forty she became a widow and 
by that time spoke Russian badly and German badly. 


TuHeE husband and wife loved having visitors, because, 
when there were no visitors they quarrelled. 


For the first time in her life a man kissed her hand; it 
was too much for her, it turned her head. 


Tue names of flowers; what wonderful names: the little 
tears of Our Lady, warbler, crows-eyes. 


En ii lien 
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IF you wish to have little spare time, do nothing. 


A GOVERNMENT forest-officer with shoulder straps, who 
has never seen a forest. 


A GENTLEMAN owns a villa near Mentone; he bought it 
out of the proceeds of the sale of his estate in the Tula 
province. I saw him in Kharkhov to which he had come 
on business; he gambled away the villa at cards and 
became a railway clerk; after that he died. 


AT supper he noticed a pretty woman and choked; a little 
later he caught sight of another pretty woman and choked 
again, so that he did not eat his supper—there were a 
lot of pretty women. 


A poctTor, recently qualified, supervises the food in a 
restaurant. “The food is under the special supervision 
of a doctor.” He copies out the chemical composition of 
the mineral water; the students believe him—and all is 
well. 


He did not eat, he partook of food. 


A MAN, married to an actress, during a performance of 
a play in which this wife was acting, sat in a box, with 
beaming face, and from time to time got up and bowed 
to the audience. 


DINNER at Count O. D.’s. Fat, lazy footmen; tasteless 
cutlets; a feeling that a lot of money is being spent, that 
the situation is hopeless, and that it is impossible to change 
the course of things. 


A bDISTRICT Docror: “What other damned creature but a 
doctor would have to go out in such weather ?’—he is 
proud of it, grumbles about it to every one, and is proud 
to think that his work is so troublesome; he does not 
drink and often quietly sends articles to medical journals 
that do not publish them. 


WueEN N. married her husband, he was junior Public 
Prosecutor; he became judge of the High Court and then 
judge of the Court of Appeal; he is an average uninter- 
esting man. N. loves her husband very much. She loves 
him to the grave, writes him meek and touching letters 
when she hears of his unfaithfulness, and dies with a 
touching expression of love on her lips. Evidently she 
loved not her husband, but some one else, superior, beauti- 
ful, non-existent, and she lavished that love upon her 
husband. And after her death footsteps could be heard 
in her house. 


THEY are members of a temperance-society and now and 
again take a glass of wine. 


TuHey say: “In the long run truth will triumph”; but it 


is untrue. 


A CLEVER man says: “This is a lie, but since the people 
can not do without the lie, since it has the sanction of 
history, it is dangerous to root it out all at once; let it 
go on for the time being but with certain corrections.” 
But the genius says: “This is a lie, therefore it must 
not exist.” 


A SCHOOLBOY with moustaches, in order to show off, limps 
with one leg. 


A wriTeER of no talent, who has been writing for a long 
time, with his air of importance, reminds one of a high 
priest. 


Mr. N. and Miss Z. in the city of X. Both clever, edu- 
cated, of radical views, and both working for the good of 
their fellow men, but both hardly know each other and in 
conversation always rail at each other in order to please 
the stupid and coarse crowd. 


Mapam N., who sells herself, says to each man who has 
her: “I love you because you are not like the rest.” 


AN intellectual woman, or rather a woman who belongs 
to an intellectual circle, excels in deceit. 


N. STRUGGLED all his life investigating a disease and 
studying its bacilli; he devoted his whole life to the 
struggle, expended on it all his powers, and suddenly 
just before his death it turned out that the disease was 
not in the least infectious or dangerous. 


A THEATRICAL manager, lying in bed, read a new play. 
He read three or four pages and then in irritation threw 
the play onto the floor, put out the candle, and drew the 
bed-clothes over him; a little later, after thinking over 
it, he took the play up again and began to read it; then, 
getting angry with the uninspired, tedious work, he again 
threw it on the floor and put out the candle. A little later 
he once more took up the play and read it, then he pro- 
duced it and it was a failure. 


N., heavy, morose, gloomy, says: “I love a joke, I am 


always joking.” 


THE wife writes; the husband does not like her writing, 
but out of delicacy says nothing and suffers all his life. 


Tue fate of an actress: the beginning—a well-to-do 
family in Kertch, life dull and empty; the stage, virtue, 
passionate love, then lovers; the end: unsuccessful attempt 
to poison herself, then Kertch, life at her fat uncle’s 
house, the delight of being left alone. Experience shows 
that an artist must dispense with wine, marriage, preg- 
nancy. The stage will become art only in the future, 
now it is only struggling for the future. 
(To be continued.) 


EMOTIONAL DETERMINISM. 


My aim in this article is to develop briefly a psychologi- 
cal view of social situations, a view that searches be- 
neath the abstractions of much of our contemporary 
sociological thinking. 

The behaviour of a man is determined in part by the 
external factors of the situation confronting him, and 
for the rest by elements originating in the previous ex- 
perience of the individual and the race. We are well 
accustomed to examine the former elements; in analys- 
ing an industrial disturbance, for instance, we ascertain 


.the conditions of labour in the industry affected, but 


the internal human factors we generally ignore as being 
insignificant or incomprehensible; or else we consider 
that we know them so well that we need not pay further 
attention to them. In some cases this attitude is not 
unreasonable for practical purposes; in others it is 
fatal to a true understanding of what is actually hap- 
pening; as, for example, when unconscious motives, 
dimly seen but of great power, are playing their part. 
Some of the major social problems of our time are of 
this nature. By seeking therefore to understand the 
phenomena of the emotions, we may parallel the legis- 
lative, economic methods of social development by 
modifying man’s anti-social attitudes through our better 
understanding of his inner nature. 

The motive force of a large part of human activity 
is the desire for power or for the feeling of power 
on the part of the actors. Power takes many forms, 
such as the possession of money, command over other 
men, physical strength, mental acuteness. Civilization 
does not weaken this craving for power, but modifies 
it by discouraging crude physical domination, except in 
time of war, when masses of men regress to older 
levels of operation of the will-to-power. 

Our social institutions grew up on the basis of co- 
operation. As the safety of the individual became in- 
volved with the security of the tribe, anything that 
threatened the social organization menaced its mem- 
bers severally. Hence there resulted a constant effort 
to shield the common protective mechanism from every 
possible disintegrating influence; and, as we know, 
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uniformity of overt belief and of conduct is still exacted 
by various pressures in the society of to-day. Our 
modern nationalist organizations, and a host of minor 
institutions, rest on instincts growing out of the original 
food-urge and other elements of the instinct of self- 
preservation. Accordingly these institutions are con- 
cerned with the distribution of power, including both 
the defensive and the aggressive elements, the former 
desiring to retain what has been gained and to keep un- 
changed the environment to which the individuals in- 
volved have become adjusted, and so to avoid the un- 
certainties and troubles of readjustment. An outworn 
institution clings to life by appealing to the conserva- 
tive, fear-motivated instincts of those who are attached 
to it, as well as to other connected tendencies, such as 
love for the familiar. It is thus hardly to be expected 
that people of little energy and intellectual power will 
become protagonists of change to freer levels. They do 
not want to be free, they would rather be caged and safe. 
Sometimes they lust for power—in the cage—but out- 
side of the cage their courage will not go with them. 

In spite of the general reluctance, however, changes 
in social organization come about in course of time. 
In their mechanism these phylogenetic variations are 
similar to the processes of development in the in- 
dividual, involving as they do the tearing away of the 
life-force from early attachments and its transference 
to new love-objects. The neurotic characteristic is a 
fixation on the love-objects of childhood and a conse- 
quent inability to develop normally in the acquisition of 
new affections and interests. Similar situations are 
found in the history of the race. It is mstructive to 
consider one case where the fixation of the mass was 
outgrown and freedom attained: the conflict of science 
with theology. From the solemn pronouncement of St. 
Augustine: “Nothing is to be accepted save on the 
authority of Scripture, since greater is that authority 
than all the powers of the human mind,” to the freedom 
oi the modern scientific investigator, is a far cry; and 
the length, the bitterness, and the violence of the inter- 
vening struggle are testimony to the strength of regres- 
sive tendences in the minds of the majority of men. A 
man of our day, shifted back to the time of Pope John 
XXII, with a textbook on differential equations, a 
chemical retort, and a surveyor’s transit, would be sub- 
ject to grave danger; a phonograph would make his 


death certain. It must be borne in mind that the legal | 
grounds for medizval persecutions, such as the con- | 


travention of Scripture, heresy, or witch-craft, were 
simply rationalizations that are transparent to the mod- 
ern thinker ; the common underlying motives were fear 
of the unknown, and an unbridled, negative will-to- 


power manifesting itself as intolerance and active per- | 


secution mania. 

To understand the reluctance with which human be- 
ings alter their habits, and the consequent delay of social 
adjustment in responding to changed conditions, it is 
necessary to examine the mechanism of egotistical sat- 
isfaction in the individual. One is struck immediately 
by the fact that great masses of men are content with an 
easy phantasmal gratification of an instinct and that 
they remain in equilibrium on this level without any 
decided effort to realize their desires in the world of 
reality. They attain a partial adjustment in the ob- 
jective world; this, with the aid of various subjective 
compensations only very tenuously connected with real- 
ity, is enough to satisfy them. Of these compensations 
one of the simplest is imitation of the powerful in 
things which in themselves do not require power, such 
as beliefs and attitudes. Thus the poor man in his 


insignificance and thwarted desire for self-importance 
imitates his social superior or his employer—some one 
who symbolizes for him the powerful individual. The 
latter is in a position to hire and discharge subordinates, 
to play a dominant réle in politics or social life, to drive 
about in a large automobile, and so on. These con- 
crete, immediate things the poor man longs for, but 
| they are out of his reach. He has no constructive im- 
_ agination or confidence in the power of human reason, 
when linked to the positive instincts, to develop a social 
order in which opportunity for service will be more 
widely distributed, and the avid lust for possession, at 
present socially recognized and approved, will be con- 
sidered in the nature of a perversion. The only com- 
| fort remaining to the weak man is identification with the 
powerful on the basis of any trivial connexion, such as 
the common possession of a political creed; a hand- 
shake; an occasional greeting; or what not. 

This mechanism is stripped naked in political cam- 
paigns. For example, in the New York Times for 25 
October, 1920, the following item appeared in a des- 
cription of the Democratic candidate’s visit to Wash- 
ington: 
|. Governor Cox, when told that a crowd had gathered in the 
concourse, agreed to go out to view them. As he mounted the 

stairs from the lower train-platform the people, packed against 
the station-fence, broke into cheers, which continued until the 
Governor was escorted into the Presidential waiting-room. 
| Governor Cox indicated his willingness to shake hands with 
his admirers, but the police were unable to prevent the room 
being jammed with enthusiastic and uncontrollable humans. 
| By the time the Governor had shaken hands with about 1,500 
persons, in a heated room in which he had scarcely elbow 
| room, he showed signs of faintness and the hand-shaking 

ended. 
| Thus the road of progress leads from the tribal cere- 
| mony of eating the parings from the chiei’s finger nails 
| to shaking the candidate’s hand or letting him kiss the 
baby. The same irresistible power-tropism is seen in 
the thousands of women who crowd the adjacent streets 
and crush each other into insensibility simply to catch 
a glimpse of the bride at a fashionable wedding. These 
are only the more rabid ones, the representatives of mil- 
lions with identical impulses which are restrained to a 
more dignified expression. The apotheosis of this 
phantasmal identification is seen in the phenomena of 
_hero-worship, in the idealization of great men, their 
_ endowment with all sorts of talents, achievements, and 
_ virtues without basis in fact. When, however, from 
| some cause the structure collapses, popular feeling 
swings to the opposite extreme in a manner suggestive 
| of the grandeur-inferiority oscillations of insanity. 
This is the symptom of a conflict between the pre- 
_ dominating impulses of submission and laudation, and 
certain submerged resentful tendencies. In other 
| words, the underling, while embracing the conservative 
creed, feels obscurely the somewhat jejune nature of 
_ phantasmal gratification and the compromise with reali- 
ty, and is eager to debase his idols when they are seen 
to totter on their pedestals. To anyone familiar with 
the tug of war of opposing emotional forces in men 
there is no mystery in such sudden transitions. 

It must now be clear from these premises why the 
| masses are so generally conservative. They are merely 
imitating the rich men among them who are conserva- 
_ tive on much more realistic grounds. Radicals are rela- 


; 


appeal to most men, and they lack the immediate validi- 
| ty of great force. There is in all American business life 
a pervading tacit acknowledgment of the omnipotence 
_ of force and money, and the relative impotence of ideas 
—a fact which goes a long way to explain the actions, 


tively deficient in the concrete exhibits of power which — 


_s 


SO 


— 
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beliefs, and politics of the people. It may as well be 
acknowledged without the least cavil that as a nation 
we have got thus far largely on this motive power of 
crude human strength—selfish, almost brutal though it 
has been. Whatever comes out of a new consciousness 
of man’s nature, or through the entrance of science into 
social relations, or from a growing collective spirit, will 
rest on the basis of these primitive urges. The conser- 
vative, however, sees nothing but the latter; he may 
talk socially, of course, but his sympathies are largely 
troglodyte. If he is rich he may devote a portion of his 
egotistical craving and money to scientific research or 
other social purposes ; indeed to the extent that he is able 
to find self-expression in activities that are serviceable 
to his fellows he has reached a socially-hygienic state. 
Thus it is not uncommon to see men of wealth and abili- 
ty engaged in seemingly contradictory pursuits; on the 
one hand their activities are ruthless and predatory; on 
the other they dispense their gains liberally and some- 
times wisely for the collective good. Among middle- 
class conservatives the same mixtures and contradic- 
tions may be observed, but as they get less of the feel- 
ing of power from actual activity, the phantasmal ele- 
ment in their case is likely to be more prominent. Even 
if he is of little account in the world, the conservative 
can still look down on those who wish to change it, 
and accuse them of wishing to drag all to their own low 
level. The importance of this feeling of intrenched 
dignity and the assurances of superiority derived from 
it, should not be under-estimated in an analysis of mid- 
dle-class conservatism. It ranks in importance with the 
fear-motives. * 


The properties of the human mind which we have 
considered as retarding the progress of the race towards 
freedom operate most actively in driving States to 
war. The State is a multi-functioned institution whose 
usefulness in preserving order and exercising various 
regulatory activities is not disputable. In another 
aspect, however, it is one of a number of associations 
which have, among other purposes, the unwritten pur- 
pose of inflating the sense of importance of the people 
connected with them. Other egotism-gratifying sys- 
tems of this nature are fraternal orders, exclusive clubs, 
sectarian religious bodies; but the State is a major 
planet to which all these are secondary. Above all, the 
State enjoys the unique privilege of legally and sys- 
tematically slaughtering, on occasion, the adherents of 
rival institutions. 


Nationalism, patriotism, love of country, are complex 
sentiments which, as Mr. Bertrand Russell and other 
observers have pointed out, are intimately similar to 
religious feeling. Energy of incalculable magnitude 
is bound up with these sentiments; the carnage which 
gives it periodic release is a measure of its potential ap- 
plications if it could be harnessed. Men have a passion 
for grandeur which life as it is constituted to-day leaves 
unsatisfied. An enormous tension is built up in each 
man’s unconscious hope that on a lower, older, regres- 
sive level, in slaying others and exposing himself to 


1 Listening, on a street-corner, to a man of foreign extraction in argu- 
ment with a speaker of a well-known “patriotic” organization, I was 
impressed by the pleasure the crowd of average Americans derived from 
the alien’s errors in speech and idiom, and his inability to cope with his 
more experienced opponent in debate. From half-an-hour’s observa- 
tion of the bystanders, both men and women, there was not the slightest 
evidence of any desire on their part to comprehend the man’s feeling 
or to get at the facts of the discussion with any judicial spirit. They 
took the easiest road to the feeling of self-importance by laughing at 
the foreigner, nudging each other, making facetious remarks; the more 
serious telling him to go back to where he came from, saying, ‘You 
ean’t come here and tell us how to run our country.” When the 
patriotic speaker called a certain trade union a “bunch of alien traitors” 
a strong sadistic expression of pleasure came from the audience. With 
the exception of moments like this, when the underlying vindictive 
tendencies came to the surface, the spirit was that of an audience at a 


death, he will find the sense of greatness and emotional 
repletion which civilized life has not afforded him. 
Until an equivalent compensation is available in time of 
peace, war is likely to keep its eminent place. The dis- 
continuity of our civilization can be remedied only by 
conforming it to human needs and relieving its repres- 
sions. Merely to remove the economic occasions will 
not be enough; these are merely detonator caps which 
release certain violent explosive forces; and it is these 
latter which ought not to be allowed to accumulate. 

Nor does it seem probable that war can be abolished 
simply by the economic advancement of the masses. 
What men gain economically they become accustomed 
to without its lessening their hunger for distinction. 
While admitting the argument that the wider education 
that follows economic advancement is a factor tending 
to oppose war, it should be borne in mind that fighting 
satisfies elemental physical instincts which are probably 
incapable of sublimation. On this basis the physiologist, 
Cannon, has proposed the extension of interna- 
tional athletic competitions as an antidote to the mili- 
tary spirit. Psychological insight, economic adjust- 
ment, general educational progress, and compensatory 
physical rivalries affording a controllable outlet to in- 
eradicable cravings for personal or vicarious physical 
domination, will probably all be included in the solution 
of the problem, with their concomitant changes in emo- 
tional attitudes and habits of life. 

Without attempting an extended discussion of the 
nationalistic spirit and war, it is instructive to consider 
briefly the small beginnings from which they arise. We 
have to deal again with the instinct for the familiar, and 
the corollary tendency to disparage whatever is un- 
familiar. A novel idea generally arouses distaste, un- 
reasoning apprehensions, and often a slight hostility be- 
cause it is not a part of us. We resent its objectivity 
and the energy we may have to expend in becoming 
adjusted to it. The same mechanisms operate in de- 
termining men’s attitudes towards foreigners and to- 
wards foreign ideas and customs. As little boys over- 
whelm with contempt one of their gang who uses an 
unfamiliar word, adults with infantile minds indulge 
their parochial semiconscious egotism in jibes against 
those who speak a foreign language and have super- 
ficially different natures; they disparage, more or less 
jocularly, the customs, attitudes, and morals of other 
countries. Such tendencies are symptomatic. Finan- 
cial and political rivalries are their expression on a more 
formidable scale. At the critical time these impulses, 
originally so petty in their manifestations, become ag- 
gressive and militant. 

The martial spirit, in order to command the great sac- 
rifices of war and justify its wastes, utilizes three men- 
tal factors very conspicuously: (1) The theistic atti- 
tude towards the State; (2) The device of romantic dis- 
tortion; (3) Religious belief in the existence of a sys- 
tem of divine indemnities for the slain and bereaved. 
A similar mental attitude towards a cult like spiritism 
may act as an equivalent emotional anodyne. 

There is an obvious affective identity between the 
conception of an anthropomorphic God, who is infalli- 
ble, omniscient, all-pervading, whose revelations must 
not be doubted, and the modern reliance on the course 
of one’s country as being always entitled to loyal, un- 
questioning support when facing external opposition. 
The process of psychological projection by which men 
created the image of an all-powerful tribal deity, and 
linked to it their most ravenous lusts for power, has 
been survived by the equivalent animistic conception of 
the State as a super-being to which every service is due, 


; and in whose cause one may go to extremes only 
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dreamed of in private quarrels. That is not all there is to 
religion or to patriotism, but it is a great deal, and it has 
been the pretext under which the most phrenetic ex- 
cesses of both have been committed. 

The second and third factors are familiar mechanisms 
in autistic thinking, namely: the presentation in its best 
light of any end desired by the unconscious, with unto- 
ward features glossed over and explained away as far 
as possible; and the flight for solace to the world of 
fantasy where virtue is to receive its reward. Even 
in the life of the individual, if he is of normal health 
and optimism, there is a strong tendency to forget the 
unpleasant features of an experience. In the transmis- 
sion of experiences from one generation to the next, this 
is carried to an extreme. After twenty years a war is 
transformed; its own makers would not recognize it in 
the schoolbooks and in the oratory of succeeding de- 
cades. Black becomes white. All that is inconvenient 
is forgotten. The tale of the slain becomes a succession 
of digits, a mere abstraction; their agony was for their 
days alone. The stench of the battlefield is not carried 
down the winds of time. 

On stich traditions, on tablets, monuments, on the 
veterans’ organizations which are formed after every 
war, the martial spirit lives until its next release in ac- 
tion. The alignments and pretexts change, but the same 
impulses are let loose with identical results. Mankind 
suffers from old instincts, suppressed but not dead, 
unrecognized by men for what they are. We objectify 
them and they acquire the reality of the paraphrenic 
delusions of the insane. If they were seen clearly in 
the light of their subjectivity, their hold on men’s ac- 
tions would loosen. Insight, detachment, consciousness, 
are psychological insulating media which offer no pass- 
age to the blind emotional surges of war. 

What then, specifically, is the part that psycho- 
analysis or the psycho-analytic attitude can play in social 
affairs? The smugly satisfied, the fearful, the conser- 
vative, of course will not accept its conclusions. Truth 
is a wedge which can not be driven into a solid resisting 
surface. But there are multitudes to whom the truth 
is acceptable, wholly or in part, by virtue of their al- 
ready existing dissatisfaction with outworn forms of 
living, or because of their confidence in scientific meth- 
ods. If they know of psycho-analysis only as an adjunct 
of psychiatry, and remain oblivious to its bearing on 
all human nature, they may react towards the conven- 
tional morality in social situations and in politics simply 
with blind hostility, or at best with vague expressions of 
disapproval such as, unfair, unjust, reactionary—strings 
of adjectives on the same level of insight as those used 
in the counter-denunciations of the conservative. These 
truth-seekers may even carry, in spite of their apparent 
emancipation, an unconscious handicapping conviction 
of sin. To these people the new psychology is a guid- 
ing thread in a labyrinth of mental confusion. 

The economic aspect with its undeniable validity 
should not be set up as an autocrat among ideas. Our 
wars, strikes, financial instability; the crazes which 
periodically sweep the nations with huge waste of 
potentially useful energy; the insane callously relegated 
to vegetate in asylums; the sexually maladjusted cen- 
soring our literature and our arts; the swarms of re- 
actionaries, sectarians, suppressionists, prohibitors, vice- 
crusaders of great emotivity; the chronic confusion and 
waste of our politics—are we to believe that all this 
bedlam springs from the one source of economic wrong ? 
The body of the people endure these ills with the torpid 
resignation of the medizval populace to the plagues 
which in succession ravaged Europe. Their leaders talk 


of patriotism, “Americanism,” a fair day’s wage for a 
fair day’s work—word-cures possessing all the efficacy 
of icons borne through the town-streets to ward off the 
pestilence, or of new dresses bought for the Madonna 
in Spanish villages. Of those who strive for economic 
improvement few ever reflect on the underlying forces 
that find their expression in an unjust economic system 
and oppose its alteration. Even the most critical, in 
dealing with the remedies which are suggested, seem 
unconscious of the prime necessity of a vast collective 
mental sanitation. 
Cart DREHER. 


TO THE RIGHT OR LEFT AT DENVER? 


THE decisions made at the approaching convention of 
the American Federation of Labour, to be held at 
Denver, early in June, will go far towards determining 
the course of American industry during the next twelve 
months. He would be a rash prophet indeed who would 
attempt to predict the results of the forthcoming meet- 
ing with any degree of definiteness, for a labour-con- 
vention, in which politics are raised to the nth degree, 
is something on which even a sibyl might well hesitate 
to give even a cryptic answer. 

Yet certain tendencies are apparent in the American 
Federation of Labour which indicate pretty clearly 
what may be expected. Roughly speaking, the Federa- 
tion is divided into four groups, as follows: 

First, the Administration-group. This is composed, 
for the most part, of the smaller unions, which were 
pioneers in the formation of the Federation, and 
through political experience and prestige have domin- 
ated the organization out of all proportion to their 
numbers. The influence of this group has been gradu- 
ally declining of late, however, as the strength of the 
Gompers representation on the executive council has 
been reduced. 

Second, the Indianapolis group. This is composed 
largely of the teamsters and building-trades, with head- 
quarters at Indianapolis, and though normally finding 
it good policy to support the Administration, this group 
has ambitions to succeed the Administration-group as 
the dominating factor in the Federation. 

Third, the Railway-group. This is composed of the 
railway-employes (outside the four great Brother- 
hoods) affiliated with the A. F. of L. In spite of the 
fact that the Maintenance of Way delegates, represent- 
ing some 300,000 members, were unseated at the 
Montreal convention last year, the railway-group exer- 
cises great power in the Federation; thus with the aid 
of the miners it was able at Montreal to force what 
amounted to an endorsement of the Plumb Plan, despite 
Mr. Gompers’s strenuous opposition. A closer alliance 
between the railway- and miner-delegates is probable 
this year at Denver—such a combination might seri- 
ously threaten Mr. Gompers’s leadership. 

Fourth, the so-called Reds. This group is of much 
less importance than any of the others and is made up 
of individual members, scattered throughout the vari- 
ous unions, but its power might conceivably be in- 
creased at any time by a political overturn in some of 
the unions. 

At the present time the American Federation of 
Labour comprises some five million members. If its 
recent rate of growth were to continue, it would in- 
evitably become within a few decades the dominating 
political and economic force in the country. As a rule 
such bodies tend to gain momentum as they proceed, 
but there are certain influences that constantly tend to 
disintegrate the Federation, which Mr. Gompers him- 
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self described at Montreal as “a rope of sand.” To- 
day the organization is held together largely by the 
force of its President’s prestige and personality. But 
it is doubtful how much longer he can continue to dom- 
inate the organization. There are signs that he will 
not be able much longer to stand up under the strain 
which accompanies his office. His eyesight is badly 
affected, and it is with difficulty that he recognizes his 
closest associates. A special typewriter with large type 
has been constructed for his personal correspondence. 
While he conveys an impression of vigour on his public 
appearances, it is understood to be the result of sum- 
moning all his forces for such special occasions. 

As yet there are no men in sight who give promise 
of being able to retain Mr. Gompers’s firm hold upon 
the Federation. It is understood that the Administra- 
tion-group have been grooming for the presidency Mr. 
Matthew Woll of Indianapolis, vice-president of the 
Federation and a member of the Photo-engravers’ 
Union. But although Mr. Woll is a brilliant speaker 
and has passed his bar-examinations, he is generally 
regarded in labour-circles as something of a light- 
weight, and it is doubtful that he could be elected to the 
office. Many others, among them Messrs. Daniel F. 
Tobin of the Teamsters, Bert M. Jewell of the Rail- 
way Department, W. H. Johnston of the Machinists, 
John L. Lewis of the Miners, J. L. Hutcheson of the 
Carpenters, and J. A. Franklin of the Boiler-makers 
are frequently mentioned as Mr. Gompers’s successor, 
but it seems unlikely that any of them could exert the 
power for solidarity that Mr. Gompers has always 
shown. No union has ever been forced out of the 
Federation until Mr. Gompers has exhausted the last 
resource of compromise and persuasion, and even his 
bitterest enemies pay compliments to his ability as a 
harmonizer. 

In estimating the future prospects of the A. F. of L. 
it is important to take into account certain fundamental 
and irrepressible conflicts of policy within the organiz- 
ation, chief among which is that of Gompersism versus 
Plumbism—in other words trade unionism versus 
guild-socialism. The Gompers policy in a word is 
chiefly one of direct action. He has discounted the 
value of independent action and has relied on the strike 
and the boycott for the gradual improvement of wages 
and working-conditions. As carried out by Mr. 
Gompers this has been a very conservative policy and 
on every possible occasion, while opposing the general 
strike and upholding the validity of contracts, he has 
decried the methods of industrial warfare advocated 
by the I. W. W. Yet, fundamentally, the Gompers 
policy is that of the I]. W. W. and it must be recalled 
in this connexion that, in the recent New York street- 
car strike, Mr. Gompers himself defended what proved 
to be an abortive general strike, which ignored the 
existence of contracts. His philosophy tends to nar- 
row and restrict labour’s activities along the lines of 
direct action. So long as Mr. Gompers remains in 
control his policies will continue to be carried out very 
conservatively, but let them be adopted by a more 
daring and aggressive leader—say one of those brought 
up in the “strong arm” school of the Indianapolis 
group—and they could very easily threaten the security 
not only of the existing industrial structure, but of the 
Government as well. 

On the other hand, while the Plumb Plan philosophy 
is much more radical in its implications, it affords an 
outlet for the labour-movement through political action. 
It should be remembered first, that the railway-or- 
ganizations have not yet approved an extension of the 
Plumb Plan philosophy outside their own industry, and 


second, that their leaders have tended to be very con- 
servative, save in the matter of their proposal that the 
railway-workers shall share with the public and the 
operating companies in the management of the trans- 
portation-industry. So, in offering an alternative to 
direct action through political action, the guild-socialists 
are really presenting a more conservative channel for 
the labour-movement than Mr. Gompers’s method, pro- 
viding that the latter policy were directed by some more 
radical leader than Mr. Gompers himself. Although 
the railway-leaders, like the rank and file, did not 
support the Farmer-Labour party at the last election, 
there is an increasing tendency for the railway-group 
to get behind some third-party movement. In any 
event it is evident that for the next few years, at least, 
there is almost certain to be more controversies within 
the ranks of the Federation itself than any which the 
Federation may wage against either capitalism or 
State-control. The natural outcome of such disputes 
would be for either the Indianapolis group or the rail- 
way-group to gain control of the movement, with the 
likelihood of the other breaking away from the Federa- 
tion if that resulted. 

Thus it would seem that there is little to be expected 
from the activities of organized labour for some years 
to come. Continued industrial unrest, marked by strikes 
and crises, there will certainly be, but if labour is met 
half-way, and is given political power and responsi- 
bility as it wins at the polls; if no policy of suppression 
is entered upon, we may look for a gradual develop- 
ment along fundamentally American lines. On the 
other hand, if a policy of blind opposition to labour- 
organizations is adopted by the leaders of American 
industry; if the “open-shop” campaign is to be fought 
to a finish under the camouflage of “Americanism,” if 
labour is to be robbed of its legitimate fruits of victory 
by legislative enactment or judicial annulment, there 
are dangers involving not only the possibility of intense 
industrial warfare but of revolutionary outbreaks, 
under far more radical leadership than would other- 
wise secure control. 

The attitude adopted by the American Federation of 
Labour at its approaching convention in Denver and 
the consequent reaction of “big business” in this country 
will go far towards determining whether the historian 
of the future shall write the word “evolution” or 
“revolution” in describing the industrial history of the 
reconstruction-period in the United States. 

Austin P. HAInes. 


LETTERS FROM A DISTANCE: IX. 


SOMEWHERE IN SoutH Arrica, March, 1921. 


A copy of the London Times of early January has just 
reached me, my worthy Eusebius, and I have read it 
with a prickling either of irritation or of shame, I am 
not sure which. The tone of it is an affront not only 
to reason and decency but to every human instinct. It is 
as though every intelligent voice were silenced in the 
roar and murmuring of the mob. I¢ reaches even this 
silent place, and fills it with terror: not that the mob 
means any harm: I] wish it did: then would the quicker 
be an end of this formless existence in which millions 
are living under new conditions without any technique 
to suit them. Everywhere people seem to be waiting for 
a crash that has already happened. There is some talk 
of the New World, but the New World is an abortion: 
and until that is admitted there can be no hope of a 
return to sanity, for the world must be governed in a 
state of peace by the methods improvised for the emer- 
gency of the war, with results that must be horrible, so 
horrible indeed that a return to war will come as a 
blessed relief. 
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I had not seen a newspaper for some weeks and this 
arrival of the Times has given me a shock for I had 
imagined that the truth would have begun to dawn even 
on London, but still there is the same fatuous optimism, 
the same smug expectancy of an event which can not 
possibly come about. The British people are assured 
that the Irish, or the Russians, or the Germans or the 
Arabs are preventing their admission to the New World 
which they won in winning the war. But there is no 
new world: there is just the earth and the sky, two 
thousand million people and a certain amount of rather 
battered and neglected social machinery. The Irish and 
the Germans and the Russians are hungry enough to 
realize the tragic fact that there is no new world and 
they are trying to draw the attention of London, Paris 
and New York to that fact, which unfortunately can not 
be ignored. The process of passing from one human 
cycle to another is difficult and dangerous in any event, 
but the difficulty and the danger are magnified a thousand 
times when the motive force, a flowering and fruiting 
of the human species has, as at present, failed. The 
passage can then only take place by momentum which 
means a dead stop at the bottom of the slope. When 
you have stopped it is childish to pretend that you are 
continuing and that is what the French and the English 
and the Americans are doing: not the mass of the people 
who are merely frightened and uncomfortable, but their 
leaders, the politicians and the journalists. 

For the continuance of human life physical energy 
does not contain force enough. There must be a continual, 
and now and then a manifest flowering into mental and 
spiritual energy, and it is this that has been abortive, 
largely through the extension of physical energy into 
machines which has led to the evolution of groups of 
human beings into mechanical semblance. Industrial 
units have been formed and they work beautifully on 
paper, but not in practice, for the motive force is lack- 
ing. They can slide down hill with smooth celerity, but 
they can not climb up hill. The problem then—and it is 
the problem that has set me wandering over the world— 
is spiritual, and can not be solved by preoccupation with 
the subsidiary problems, economic, political and social. 
Urgent though these may be, yet they can not be ap- 
proached except through the key-problem which is, as 
I can see it now, how to bring home to the minds of the 
people that through the industrial revolution there have 
been created social organisms, communities, which are 
far greater and more wonderful than any church ever 
was because they are concerned with life, as a tree is, 
or a dog or.a horse or a man, and not at all with meta- 
physics or any mystical abstraction or symbol, and that 
these organisms, which are as yet only in their infancy, 
are being shamefully abused by the imposition upon them 
of loyalties which have lost all meaning. The power of 
these organisms is stupendous, their means of communi- 
cation are miraculous, but they are poisoned with the 
vulgarity of the ideas which dominate them: and there- 
fore, as the French say, they do not march, and no 
amount of shouting will make them do so. Indeed, when 
there is so much shouting, the fantastic idea seizes me 
that if a world-wide silence could be enforced for ten 
minutes the problem would be solved, but there is no 
room for fantasy in this tragic necessity. 

Certain vulgar rulers of men have conceived the idea 
that if these orgaifisms can be welded into armies the 
necessary motive force will be produced: but nothing 
has resulted save momentum. Though these organisms 
look like machines they are not to be treated as such: 
a machine is only a crude imitation of an organism, 
close enough, however, to create confusion in stupid and 
insensitive minds like those which produce the Times of 
London and the syndicated newspapers which day by 
day bludgeon the hope out of the world. Finer people 
have thought that these organisms can be combined into 
a League of Nations, but they are animated by nothing 
stronger than the sentimental aspirations of the decent 
minority who lived under and profited by the national 
imperialism of the nineteenth century: they are unable 


to sever themselves from the idea of control of a govern- 
ment that governs in the spirit of the Ten Command- 
ments: and that is where the conflict arises. 


The world is in fact governed by these organisms, 
these communities which are interdependent: village and 
metropolis, all are the same, the difference being only in 
size: they live and have their being independently of the 
people who for the moment compose them: they exist 
for the one purpose of making the goods necessary to 
extract more and more expeditiously food from the 
earth, and that purpose is not sufficiently interesting, by 
itself, to provide them with the solidarity which is es- 
sential to their proper functioning. Nationalism was a 
makeshift which has been exaggerated by its own in- 
adequacy into militant imperialism. Pittsburgh, for 
instance, is a natural organism: America is a fiction, 
designed originally to assist the functioning of Pittsburgh 
(or Chicago or Salem or Chautauqua) but now retarding 
it because it destroys and does not promote solidarity. 
There can be no tampering with Pittsburgh which must 
follow the line of its evolution and because America, 
which is only an idea, a name, stands in the line of that 
evolution, it must be amended, it must become a symbol 
not of the physical energy of 100,000,000 people but of 
the flame leaping out of that physical energy towards 
Spiritual truth. 


It is in America that this problem will be solved, for 
in America (I include Canada) for the first time the 
organisms of a whole continent have been combined to 
surmount the barriers of race and language, and America 
must be the model for the development of the four other 
continents. If America fails, as, in her materialism, she 
is in danger of doing, then the experiment must be made 
all over again elsewhere. If America succeeds then 
ruined Europe may begin a not inglorious career as the 
first American colony. America as a nation (in the 
Prussian or British interpretation of sovereign nation- 
ality) is grotesque. What is this sovereignty? It implies 
only one essential: integrity. The only thing by which a 
community, like an individual, lives is the respect of 
others, and that is only to be compelled by integrity, the 
flame of which I have written as leaping from fully 
employed physical energy passing into mental and then 
into spiritual, that entrancing possession in which an 
artist, the most intense of all labourers, works. There is 
not a community in Europe which has not lost its in- 
tegrity, its own self-respect and the respect of others. It 
remains to be seen whether America will join them or 
will be true to her history and her destiny. America be- 
gan as a prophetic protest against Europe. Will she 
adhere to the protest and fulfil the prophecy? I think 
she well may. Four years of a policy, the old Repub- 
lican policy of “every man his own mossback” should 
bring hard lessons and many a hard knock against facts 
and against the evolutionary force of the social organ- 
isms of which America is composed. To put it in other 
words, America must represent to humanity either the 
splendid fact of Pittsburgh or the trite and vulgar fictions 
of Judge Gary. 

There, my dear Eusebius, that is a long sermon to 
have been wrung out of me by the London Times, but as 
I say, it was long since I had seen a newspaper and I 
have been finding the world and the proceeds of life 
miraculously beautiful, so splendid indeed that it seemed 
incredible that silly people like Lord Northcliffe and 
silly things like his newspapers could really exist, and I 
can only account for it by thinking that the beauty of 
the world is so all-pervading, so powerful, and so 
gracious that it can make room for everything. So too, 
surely, should the human mind in which that beauty has, 
or should have, its most intense expression. It is be- 
cause it fails to do this that the inventions of the human 
mind always end in disaster and that civilization has 
every now and then to be begun again from the begin- 
ning. When that happens it is important to realize the 
nature of the beginning and. living among savages, I 
get a glimpse of it now and then and am hopeful. As I 
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write, a hundred yards away my staff of five husky 
niggers are shouting down the sky to the accompaniment 
of a tom-tom. I do not know why they are merry but 
merry they certainly are, though they go naked and eat 
rats, ant-grubs, wild honey, maize and pumpkin: though 
they are enslaved by the white man’s civilization. They 
are merry because their minds like those of children 
make room for everything—even the white man’s civil- 
ization which will presently harden their minds so that 
they too will turn upon the earth that feeds them and 
defile it in their haste to take out of it more than they 
can consume. Happy, careless people they are. I know 
every letter of their language, but one word is thrust at 
me at every turn: Hambile! When anything is broken, 
or lost, or strayed, or stolen or burned or otherwise 
destroyed they say cheerfully: Hambile!—it*has gone. 
All they know about life is that it goes; and so, throwing 
down my Times, wondering what has happened to civil- 
ization, I borrow their great word from them: Hambile ! 
GILBERT CANNAN. 


MISCELLANY. 


If one were disposed to make a catalogue of the good 
and bad conditions that underlie the pursuit of the in- 
tellectual life in America, what two qualities would top 
the list? Under the first head one would probably have 
to name the comparative scarcity even in the great cities 
of booksellers and second-hand dealers in books, and the 
almost complete absence of any system of book-distribu- 
tion—such as the redoubtable Smith has organized in 
England—outside the great cities. But while we are not 
as yet a nation of book-buyers we are, as a possible result 
of pioneer neighbourliness, a community of book-bor- 
rowers: and under the head of benefits our public library- 
system calls for honourable mention. 


BEGINNING with a foundation of public and semi-public 
libraries, instituted in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, we now possess—as a result of the reorganization 
and extension effected by the canny bequests of Andrew 
Carnegie—a library-system which would reflect credit 
upon ancient Alexandria itself. Just the other day a 
British editor and critic rounded off a book of essays by 
paying a handsome tribute to “the admirable public 
library-system of America.” “Three thousand miles from 
my own books,” he said, “I found, first at Westport, Con- 
necticut, and then at the Fifty-eighth Street branch of 
the New York Public Library that when I needed books 
I had only to explain my wants to the young lady in 
charge to have all the works of the author, chosen for 
the week, placed at my disposal.” It is perhaps worth 
while to quote this testimony because our libraries, to my 
own knowledge, have never been sufficiently cracked up 
by those who in a matter-of-course fashion enjoy their 
advantages. We have yet to realize that if the capacity 
for scholarship and scientific research bore a direct rela- 
tion to the mechanical organization for distributing books, 
papers, and pamphlets, it is likely that the American 
community would lead the world in these departments. 


Because our American libraries are so easily superior to 
those of Europe in their simplicity and sheer mechanical 
efficiency, one is tempted perhaps to overlook their defects. 
The superiorities are unquestionable. To compare the 
British Museum, which is in origin and in effect an over- 
grown extension of an English country-house library, 
boasting all the lazy traditionalisms of a leisured exist- 
ence, with the Library in Bryant Park, New York, is like 
comparing a coach and four with a modern touring-car. 
The open doors and spacious, quiet halls of the American 
institution are a perpetual invitation to the pursuit of 
learning; and if there is an air of bustling traffic in the 
great main reading-room—in contrast to the solemn 
agony of silence in the British Museum—it is more than 
compensated for, in my judgment at least, by the freedom 
from red tape which enables those who seldom handle books 
to enjoy at call the bounties of ample scholarly resources. 
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THERE are a number of libraries in America that have, 
perhaps foolishly, imitated the British Museum rotunda, 
but we have no library of importance in this country that 
still clings to the Museum’s obsolescent method of cata- 
loguing its contents within the covers of a printed book, 
which is revised as a whole at rare intervals. Though 
even the acute, organizing intelligence of Mr. Melvil 
Dewey was not equal to the task of inventing a perfect 
system of classification—an achievement which probably 
lies as far away from us as the philosopher’s stone—our 
American libraries are, with respect to classification and 
indexing, an open book. On the other hand, before the 
British Museum Library can be of the slightest use one 
must have all the resources of scholarship at one’s com- 
mand: without the name of the author one is lost, for 
there is no system of subject classification to enable the 
student to follow through a subject from the earliest 
trickle of the literature to its last ramification in some 
distant territory. This, of course, is a pretty heavy de- 
ficiency; but it has been responsible for the development 
of a curious animal, the librarian-scholar, whose duties do 
not stop with a classification of exteriors but tend to 
include a compendious knowledge of literary interiors. 


Here is an office that American libraries, on the whole, 
have failed to develop, partly, so it seems to me, for the 
reason that it can not be accurately defined. We have yet 
to differentiate perspicuously between two departments of 
library work. There is that which is now carried on by 
the assiduous young women who occupy, usually at miser- 
able salaries, most of our library-posts. I would not, of 
course, for a moment wish to disparage the importance of 
these admirable ladies. Their patience and tact and 
general desire to be of service are beyond praise. What 
I am suggesting here is the need for recognizing in our 
libraries an entirely different set of functions than the 
physical circulation of books. The library is not merely 
a reservoir of printed words: it is also to a large extent 
the cloister of our modern civilization; it is a place where 
the more intellectually disciplined section of the com- 
munity, especially among its youth, is to study and brood 
and ponder and finally reshape the heritage of ideas and 
ideals which the science and literature of the past have 
handed down. Our libraries are still framed too much in 
the passive mood. It is time that we made them de- 
liberately serve the feeders as well as those who desire 
merely to be fed. This is an office which can be per- 
formed only by the scholar-librarian: no catalogues, an- 
nouncements, posters, or exhibitions can take the place of 
men and women who in almost every act of their daily 
intercourse exhale a love of the humanities. 


UnpousTepLy, there are many of these scholar-librarians 
already scattered throughout America. My point is that 
they might be more numerous; they might occupy posts 
in the smaller libraries; and they might have—as indeed 
they must have—a more generous leisure in order com- 
petently to perform their work. It would perhaps be a 
good step to this end if every library carried with it an 
endowment for a post to be filled by a person who would 
be freed from most of the mechanical details that make 
library-work irksome, and who would yet be on hand, 
through part of the day, and especially in the evening, 
for consultation by all amd sundry on matters relevant 
to books and study, from the most trivial to the most im- 
portant. A passionate man who has himself travelled 
along the-road of literature and science—who would in 
fact still be engaged in this work on his own account for 
a deal of the time—could probably give a more vivid 
sense of the scholarly vocations to an eager youth than 
could any of that same youth’s professors at college. In- 
deed such librarians in America might well take the place 
of the tutor at Oxford. We might thus capture the dis- 
tinct benefit of the tutorial practice without attempting 
to join it on, in a hard imitative fashion, to a system of 
collegiate education with which it has no organic con- 
nexion. 
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At the same time, the advantage of such endowments to 
the scholar or the man of letters would be equally great— 
and this is perhaps not the least reason for putting the 
idea forward. To foster the humanities without harness- 
ing the disciple tight to the routine of the universities, 
with their administrative rigours and their frequent in- 
sistence upon a stereotyped research, would strike a great 
blow for intellectual freedom, which might finally react 
favourably upon the universities themselves. At present, 
the main possibilities for the younger intellectual lie 
between journalism and a university career. The choice 
is so narrow that it is little wonder that some of the more 
vigorous minds in each generation forsake the cloister 
in order to follow the broader and laxer path of business. 
Any one who is acquainted with Ibsen’s biography, will 
realize how important to his career as dramatist were the 
small endowments for “research” which he managed to 
cajole from his Government. A scheme of fellowships, 
tied to our libraries, and offering a measure of financial 
aid and comfort to the scholar would release a number 
of kilowatts of mentality which are now exhausted in 
ways that have no connexion with the intellectual life. 
Perhaps more than anything else in America, we need 
people who can give themselves over to the pursuit of 
untrammelled reflection and the development of their 
creative imagination. Is it not possible that the endow- 
ment of scholar-librarians would develop and support 
such people? With its excellent mechanical equipment, 
plus an active and generous scholarship, the library might 
cease to be a mere caravanserai of books and become a 
new type of University. JOURNEYMAN. 


THE DHRATRE: 


JOHN FERGUSON REVISITED. 


Durinc the short period when Mr. St. John G. Ervine 
was manager of the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, he produced 
a play of his own, with the explanation that he was doing 
so merely because it was impossible for him to have it 
produced in London, owing to the war. Thus in 1915 
“John Ferguson” was played for the first time, and it 
passed from the stage of the Irish Theatre without adding 
anything to the success which its author had scored at his 
debut with “Mixed Marriage” four years earlier. It was 
just one more of those later “Abbey plays’ which have 
their little hour of production and are gone, leaving be- 
hind them no memory to rival those of the earlier Irish 
dramatists from Mr. Padraic Colum and J. M. Synge to 
Mr. Seumas O’Kelly and Mr. Lennox Robinson. When 
later it became possible to produce “John Ferguson” in 
London, its brief run and lukewarm reception seemed to 
confirm the earlier verdict of Dublin. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the play had been produced in New York and had 
aroused an enthusiasm which contrasted strangely with 
the indifference of the English and Irish public. Readers 
of two books of mine on the Irish literary and dramatic 
movement wrote reproaching me for my failure to do 
justice to the genius of Mr. Ervine. It was in either the 
Dial or the Nation that I learned that “Synge at his best 
is superior to Mr. Ervine in sheer imaginative power, but 
a large part of his work is tainted with a kind of insanity, 
and he has nothing like Mr. Ervine’s firm grasp of 
reality.” I was glad, therefore, when “John Ferguson” 
was revived at the Garrick Theatre, to have an oppor- 
tunity of reconsidering the judgment which I had ex- 
pressed six years ago. My estimate was not merely per- 
sonal, but is shared by many in Dublin and London, who 
are at a loss to explain the fame of Mr. Ervine in this 
country. 

When the curtain rose I was somewhat dismayed by the 
remoteness of the scene from the County Down farm- 
house in which the author has situated his play. The 
actual stage-setting was close enough to reality, but the 
people who moved about and talked only faintly suggested 
the Ireland postulated by Mr. Ervine. Their very move- 
ments had a thoroughly nervous energy quite unlike the 
slower, heavy motion that the Irish Players had learned 
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so well from studying the original types from which the 
Irish peasant-play is drawn. Mr. Augustin Duncan, as 
John Ferguson, was almost right, but the parts of Mrs. 
Ferguson and Hannah were clearly beyond the conception 
of Miss Mary Hampton and Miss Angela McCahill. The 
former’s appearance at least, was correct (though neither 
in voice nor manner did she suggest the wife of an Ulster 
farmer), but the latter looked like a Dublin debutante 
dressed up as a picturesque peasant-girl at some fashion- 
able fete. In her gestures and general bearing she was 
as unmistakably the spoiled American young woman as 
she was not an Irish country girl, or any type of woman- 
hood indigenous to Ireland. If her clothes and appearance 
had been less ladylike, in the conventional sense, the 
incongruity of her speech and attitude would only have 
been the more noticeable. I do not wish to deny the 
talents of either of these actresses. Miss Hampton was 
shrilly melodramatic at the end (and there the dramatist 
can not be absolved from blame), but Miss McCahill was 
excellent in the scene where she lies sobbing her pitiful 
story in her father’s arms. 

As soon as Mr. Dudley Digges came upon the stage as 
James Cesar, all my uneasiness vanished. Here was the 
Irish village grocer to the life; the clothes, the manners, 
the slightest movements, and that harsh, elusive Northern 
accent essential to the effective rendering of the text, 
which is monotonously besprinkled with the word “quare,” 
a characteristic usage requiring the proper intonation. 
That is the one defect in Mr. Duncan’s interpretation of 
his part, for the Ulster unction is lacking in his piety, and 
the inordinate repetition of this particular turn is all the 
more noticeable in mouths unaccustomed to it. Not only 
did James Cesar look authentic, but thanks to the superb 
acting of Mr. Digges the part assumed an air of reality 
which Mr. Ervine had never given it. In a supposedly 
realistic play he has drawn a character in lines of the 
broadest caricature, a creature not only of incredibly 
mean spirit, but impossibly analytical and conscious of his 
own contemptible weakness. This cringing grocer can 
give an objective analysis of himself like any Shavian 
hero. Yet, by the sheer power of Mr. Digges’s art this 
is the person who stands out in the relief of profound 
humanity, and makes John Ferguson, in spite of good 
acting, seem inhuman, if not unreal. It is he who has 
created the success for this play which it could not secure 
elsewhere. He has created a play about James Cesar, 
whereas the author wrote a play about John Ferguson, 
who was obviously meant to be the principal figure. 

Mr. Ervine is fortunate, for he has thus seen a rather 
commonplace melodrama greeted as a remarkable con- 
tribution to the contemporary theatre. Unlike “Mixed 
Marriage,’ where the author had a really dramatic theme, 
based upon the realities of life in Ulster, “John Fer- 
guson” has no pretension to being anything more than a 
well-made play, composed of the familiar elements: the 
mortgaged farm and the villain who seduces the innocent 
daughter of the devoted old couple whom he threatens 
with eviction. Appropriately, yet incongruously, Mrs. 
Ferguson played in the emotional scenes as if she were 
in “Way Down East,” rather than in a modern Irish 
peasant-play, from which all such fustian has been rigidly 
excluded. The villain Witherow, too, attired like an 
exaggerated figure out of one of Mr. Jack Yeats’s pic- 
tures, swaggered in the true tradition of melodrama. No 
doubt an Irish gombeen-man would have hissed him 
cheerfully, but he would have been rightly astonished if 
told that this strange apparition was supposed to be a 
representation of himself. 

As for the half-wit, “Clutie’ John, the very skill with 
which this part was played merely emphasized the ab- 
surdity of the dramatist’s conception, just as the same 
virtue in the role of James Cesar saved it. The intro- 
duction of this fool, I take it, was Mr. Ervine’s idea of 
giving a literary flavour to his melodrama. There is a 
tragic idiot in Mr. Masefield’s “Nan,” and no doubt the 
author thought that the London audience, whom he had 
in mind when he wrote “John Ferguson,” would be 
grateful for this attention to their proven needs. When 
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he had to put the piece on at the Abbey Theatre, the 
Dublin public could not but be reminded of how Mr. 
Yeats had effectively used such a character in “The Hour 
Glass.” Mr. Ervine is one of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s young 
men (“an Irishman of real genius” Mr. Shaw has called 
him), and his thoughts are only too frequently sicklied 
oer by a pale cast of Shavianism. Something of the sort 
must have happened, one feels, when “Clutie” John en- 
tered this play. 

Never has a half-witted beggar displayed such a capaci- 
ty for acting as a convenient Jekyll and Hyde; one mo- 
ment prattling about his tin whistle and the next deliver- 
ing himself of the shrewdest judgments on the people and 
events about him. He has a pretty gift for neat paradox 
which suggests some relationship to those intellectual and 
witty underlings of Mr. Shaw’s, Straker in “Man and 
Superman,” or the waiter in “You never can Tell.” Mr. 
Ervine could much more easily and naturally have shown 
John Ferguson’s son arriving at the decision to go out and 
kill Witherow himself under the inevitable pressure of the 
circumstances. Instead he asks us to listen to an utterly 
unconvincing scene between the young man and the fool, 
in which the latter, by means of subtle innuendo and in- 
sinuation drives young Ferguson to desperation. What 
the rape of his sister and the notorious pusillanimity of 
James Cesar did not accomplish is supposed to be effected 
by the babbling of a half-wit. If the latter had himself 
seized the gun and rushed out to avenge the wrongs upon 
which he discourses so rationally, the incident would have 
been comprehensible. The sane man might have played 
upon the feelings of the idiot, but then the melodramatist 
would not have had that Biblical dénouement, with the 
reading of the lament for Absalom. Above all he would 
not have been able to create one of the most incongruous 
scenes in the whole play, when the mother, in the stagiest 
manner, accuses her daughter of being the real murderer 
of Witherow by placing herself in such a position that the 
assault took place. But this, at least, might be passed over 
as a good melodramatic climax, if that unfortunate recol- 
lection of his Shavian responsibilities had not come over 
the author. With the result that he tries to confront two 
moralities as well as two generations; the son and the 
daughter who can neither share the religious consolations 
of their parents nor accept their plans for the escape of 
the guilty youth. Hannah has previously shown an in- 
terest in the supposedly guilty James Cesar for the same 
motive as attracted the wife in “The Devil’s Disciple,” 
to the man she thought was dying for her. Now Andrew 
Ferguson declares that he must work out his own salva- 
tion by facing the results of his crime. 

The younger farming generation in County Down is 
apparently very much more intellectual and emancipated 
than the political and religious orgies of Carsonite Ulster 
have ever indicated in actual life. Mr. Ervine once des- 
cribed those Ulster folk of his convincingly, but it now 
looks as if he would be wiser to forget his connexion 
with the Irish Theatre and follow another tradition. As 
his “Jane Clegg” shows, he can write an English reper- 
tory-play almost as well as Stanley Houghton or Harold 
Brighouse. But neither as an Irish nor an English drama- 
tist has he any very original contribution to make to the 
contemporary theatre. 

Ernest Boyp. 


fee) TER TO LHE EDITORS. 


AN ANSWER FROM NORTH DAKOTA. 


Sirs: One of your readers has called my attention to certain 
questions propounded by you in an editorial in the issue of 
the Freeman for 25 May, and has asked me to answer them. 
Taking your questions in their order: 

Q. Do the industrial policies of North Dakota affect the 
farmer as a labourer, or merely as an owner? 

A. They affect the farmer both as owner and as labourer. 
In the first place, all farm-improvements are exempt from 
taxation, and in addition thereto $500 of farm equipment, $300 
of household goods and $300 of personal effects; so that it is 
possible for a farmer working his own land to get a total 


exemption of $1,100, in addition to his farm-buildings, and for 
a tenant-farmer to have an exemption of $1,100. Furthermore, 
land and public utilities are assessed for taxation at 100 per 
cent of full and true value, while all other taxable farm- 
property is assessed only fifty per cent. The advantage to 
a farmer who owns his farm over the owner of a farm who 
rents out his land may be illustrated as follows: 

The average assessed valuation of farm-land under the new 
classification law is in round numbers $26. So that the 
assessed valuation of a farm of 400 acres will be $10,400. 
Where the total levy is three per cent, the owner of the farm 
will pay $312 in taxes. Before farm-improvements were 
exempt their assessed valuation in North Dakota was about 
one-fourth the assessed valuation of the land. If the same 
proportion of value still holds, the present average value of 
improvements on a 400-acre farm is approximately $3,000. 
Estimating the value of equipment at an equal amount, an 
improved and equipped farm would have a total taxable value, 
if all property were taxed equally, of $14,400. So that if all 
were taxed equally the owner of an unimproved farm would 
pay $312 in taxes, and the owner and operator of the improved 
farm would pay $432. Under the present law, the owner of 
the improved farm will pay $312 on his land-value, nothing 
on his improvements, and $37.50 on his equipment or only 
$37.50 more in taxes than the owner of the unimproved farm, 
whose total value is $6,000 less. If the working farmer has 
household goods and personal effects aggregating a value of 
$1,000 he gets an exemption of $600 and pays a tax on fifty 
per cent of the remainder, which at three per cent will be $6 
Thus, on $17,400 worth of property the working farmer pays 
only $43.50 more taxes than the landowner pays on $10,400 
worth of property. All producers receive a further advantage 
under the income-tax law, which taxes earned incomes at half 
the rate of unearned incomes. 

Suppose the 400-acre farm to be worked by a tenant, who 
has equipment with an assessed value of $2,000, He will be 
taxed on $1,500 of this, at a fifty-per-cent valuation, which 
will make his tax amount to $22.50 as against the $312 paid 
by the owner of the land. If the tenant have $1,000 of house- 
hold goods and personal effects, his total property will amount 
to $3,000 and his tax to $28.50. That is, with a property-value 
of nearly one-third that of the owner, he will pay less than 
one-tenth as much taxes. 

Q. Do these policies tend to increase wages, or to decrease 
the cost of living? 

A. Most farmers in North Dakota do the greater part of 
their own work. Therefore, any advantage which a working 
farmer gets out of these policies will increase the returns for 
his labour—that is, will increase his wages. In addition to 
the advantages to working farmers, through the classification 
of property-taxes shown in the answer to question one, 
farmers are provided by the State with hail insurance at cost, 
which gives them protection against hail losses at a cost for 
the entire State of $5,000,000 less than they could get such 
protection from private insurance companies. This results in 
an increase of the labour-return of the average farmer, since 
most farmers have no profits in addition to a fair wage. 
The State enforces fair grading of grain and payment for 
dockage, resulting in another $3,000,000 a year for dockage 
alone, the greater part of which goes to working farmers. 
It is estimated that, on the average crop, North Dakota 
farmers get an additional advantage of something like 
$12,000,000 a year, due to the enforcement of fair grading. 
By far the greater part of this goes to working farmers. 

The policies in question include State-marketing and milling 
of grain, in order to assure fair market-conditions to the 
farmers. A modern mill and elevator-plant is now about half 
completed, and will be in operation soon after the bonds issued 
to finance it have been sold. This means that it will be in 
operation within the near future. The State has been oper- 
ating a small experimental mill for something over a year, in 
which it has been proved that it can pay something like 
twelve cents a bushel more for wheat within its territory, 
and sell flour at fifty cents a+ barrel less with feed-products 
at a corresponding reduction. It is obvious that a still greater 
saving can be effected when the new plant is in operation; so 
that we have, through the establishment of State marketing- 
facilities, a direct saving both to consumers and producers, 
and a saving in living-cost to producers is equivalent to an 
equal gain in wages. Furthermore, the carrying out of the 
financial policy included in the North Dakota programme will 
have the effect of materially reducing interest-rates, which 
will further lower cost of production, thereby directly in- 
creasing the labour-returns of working farmers and enabling 
them ultimately to reduce the selling-prices of their products. 

Q. Do these policies tend to increase wages or to decrease 
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the cost of living? If so, how do they do it, and what is the 
reason that North Dakota does not draw more heavily upon 
the labour of neighbouring States? 

A. It is shown in the answer to the next preceding question 
that the North Dakota policies do and will increase the 
earnings of working farmers, and that they will decrease the 
cost ot living both to the farmers and the consumers of 
farm-products. As to the direct effect upon wages, though 
it should be obvious that rates of farm-wages can not be 
fixed by any one State, it may be of some importance to note 
that the highest farm-wages paid in the United States during 
the last two or three years have been in North Dakota. As 
to drawing upon the labour of other States, it has already 
been explained that conditions in North Dakota are such that 
most farmers do the greater part of their own work. But it 
obviously does draw upon labour from other States to the 
extent of its needs, as shown by the fact that wages have been 
highest in North Dakota. The need for outside labour will 
increase as agriculture is better developed, and the entire 
North Dakota programme is especially calculated to promote 
agriculture. But after all, is it so important to increase the 
demand for wage-labour on the farms? Is it not more im- 
portant to increase the number of farmers who own and work 
their farms, instead of working for others for wages? 

Q. Do the policies of the State tend to depress land-values? 

A. It is bitterly complained by both resident and non- 
resident landlords that they do. Business interests in North 
Dakota were making the same complaint a year or so ago, 
when Iowa land was selling from $300 to $700 an acre, while 
equally good land could be got in North Dakota at from $50 
to $150 an acre. Now, business men perceive that the absence 
of a land-boom in North Dakota, during the recent period of 
crop-failure, price-depression and financial stringency has been 
the salvation of the State. Practically all the complaint against 
the new tax-laws, as affecting farm-property, have come from 
non-operating landowners, and most of them from non- 
residents. 

Q. Is it easier and cheaper for a working farmer to home- 
stake in North Dakota, on account of the incidence of these 
policies? If so, why are not more working farmers moving 
over from Minnesota, or up from Iowa, to get the benefit of 
cheap land, as hundreds of them are moving over into Canada 
every month, in response to the same attraction? 

A. As land of equal value has been selling for $300 an 
acre and upward in southern Minnesota and Iowa, and at 
from $50 upward in North Dakota, it is plain that a would-be 
farmer has a better chance to acquire a farm in North 
Dakota. Furthermore, under the North Dakota State Home 
Building law, a “farm-home” may be acquired—and this means 
a completely equipped farm—on the payment of one-fifth of 
the purchase-price, the State advancing the remainder, which 
the occupant is to repay in amortized installments, extending 
over a period of from ten to twenty years. While new 
farmers are not moving into North Dakota in large numbers, 
it is significant that the old ones are not moving over into 
Canada. The chief reasons why more have not come in are, 
that there have been serious crop-losses in North Dakota in 
many sections for several years in succession, and that the 
persistent propaganda circulated by the opposition to the 
North Dakota industrial policies has deterred farmers who 
are not in a position to learn the truth. 

The remaining questions have been already answered. I 
am, etc., 

Bismarck, North Dakota. 


BOOKS. 


Wiiiam G. RoyLANce, 


CROWD-MINDEDNESS. 


In his book “The Behaviour of Crowds’” Mr. Eve- 
rett Dean Martin has contributed an important and 
stimulating essay, which may be said to contain only 
the defects of its virtues—and its virtues are many. 
As director of the Cooper Union Forum of the Peo- 
ple’s Institute of New York, the author has had the 
best kind of opportunity for first-hand observation, 
with the result that his book is wholly lacking in 
empirical naiveté. It is crammed with just and witty 
observations and with illuminating narratives of actual 
occurrences. From this fabric of fact, with the aid 
of a specific theoretical design, Mr. Martin has cut a 


2“‘The Behaviour of Crowds.” 
Harper & Brothers, 


Everett Dean Martin. New York: 


very presentable and attractive garment wherewith 
to clothe that hitherto almost nude intellectual body 
known as the psychology of the crowd. He is care- 
ful of his distinctions, diligent in his search for his- 
torical analogies, clear in his logic, and animated by 
a sincere desire to expose the evils of what he terms 
“crowd-mindedness.” One finds it difficult to imagine 
anyone, no matter how sophisticated, who could read 
this book, and not arise from it strengthened in his 
determination not to be “taken in” by the shibboleths 
and slogans that assail us on all sides. In this post- 
armistice era when charlatanry and gross deception 
seem to be the chief creative accomplishments of the 
leaders of public opinion, Mr. Martin furnishes a 
coat of mail against the enticements of the rabble- 
rousers. His book definitely makes for increased in- 
tellectual integrity in the individual; of how many 
volumes, in our contemporary hortatory flood, can this 
truthfully be said? 


Beginning with a distinction between social psych- 
ology and the psychology of the crowd—which is but 
a part of general social psychology—the author de- 
fines the word crowd to mean 


the peculiar mental condition which sometimes occurs when 
people think and act together, either immediately where the 
members of the group are present and in close contact, or 
remotely, as when they affect one another in a certain way 
through the medium of an organization, a party or sect, 
the press, etc. 


I think Mr. Martin would have gained had he been 
content to define this mental condition as “crowd- 
mindedness” rather than as “crowd,” which latter 
word has the inevitable associative drag of people 
physically gathered together—but let that pass. Just 
what are the characteristics of this peculiar mental 
condition? When do the members of a social group 
cease, as individuals, to think as normal social beings, 
and to think, so to speak, en masse; when does the 
group cease to be a civilized group and become a 
crowd—and what mental and emotional traits do the 
individuals in this crowd then exhibit? It is at this 
point that Mr. Martin makes his valuable and illumi- 
nating contribution. The traits exhibited by an indi- 


vidual when afflicted with crowd-mindedness are, says. 


Mr. Martin, strictly analogous to those exhibited in 
sleep, dreams, obsessions, paranoiacal states, and neu- 
rosis; in a word, to the fantasy-condition shown by 
persons expressing some repressed emotion. There 
is the same intolerance of opposing beliefs, the same 
indifference to facts, the same lifting of the general 
ethical censorship, the same (in the true sense of the 
word) anti-social impulses, the same reversions to in- 
fantilisms, the same system of closed logic, the same 
absolutism. Many of the subconscious repressions 
with which Dr. Freud has made us so familiar find 
distorted, but emotionally very satisfactory, expres- 
sion. When the person afflicted with a bad case of 
crowd-mindedness—say a lynching-bee or a strike- 
riot—returns to normality, he experiences something 
much like what is felt when one comes out of a bad 
dream. He can not explain how he suddenly came to 
act that way; he can not even remember all the details 
of what he did. “The lid was off,” as it were, and 
when it is clamped on again, he becomes his normal, 
social and decently restrained self. Of course this 
state of mind may vary in intensity and duration, but 
its essentially unreasonable and undirected emotional 
quality remains identical. 

By this central thesis many relevant observations can 
be vividly explained—the fundamental belligerency of 
crowds (they do not want an argument but a fight), 
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the rigid clinging to dogma and the excommunication 
of all those “who are not with us,” the exaggerated 
compensation of personal inferiority by an identifica- 
tion of oneself with the crowd and thus a sharing of 
its prestige. Thus Mr. Martin shrewdly points to the 
popular approval accorded to a speaker when he be- 
rates the “highbrows,” or when he loudly asserts that 
all men are equal. Whenever Mr. Martin interviewed 
individual members of a crowd listening to such at- 
tacks—on their return to normality—he found that 
always they excused their own lack of success by say- 
ing that they had been denied the advantages of an 
education. In other words they had no realistic con- 
cept of what superiority meant; they thought it was 
external, something to be acquired and plastered on. 
Thus being unfortunate enough not to have the 
advantage of having acquired it, they could explain 
and justify to themselves their own personal failures. 
Yet in a condition of “crowd-mindedness” their hos- 
tility to the educated or superior really revealed only 
the expression of their own repressed sense of inferior- 
ity. The crowd gave them a definite emotional release 
from this gnawing discomfort. If this contention, 
thus briefly stated, and the central thesis from which 
it naturally flows, seem grotesque, the irrefutable an- 
swer is in the book itself. Mr. Martin has backed up 
his assertions with chapter and verse, with specific 
fact after specific fact, with simple, clear interpreta- 
tion after interpretation, all of which together carry 
genuine conviction even to the sceptical. 

Granting, then, the justness and originality of Mr. 
Martin’s central thesis, what of the cure? Admittedly 
the evils of crowd-mindedness are on the increase to- 
day, and there is real danger of our becoming lost in 
a welter of mobs. When hard economic strain sets 
in, as it has done in Europe everywhere and with us 
to a lesser degree, the great majority of people, pre- 
occupied with making both ends meet, are more amen- 
able to crowd-mindedness than when there is some 
leisure for cultivating that most necessary of all lux- 
uries, doubt. We have not time to be critical. Yet 
more than ever before we need to escape from the 
follies and waste to which an over-cultivation of this 
kind of irrationality inevitably leads us. Consequently, 
the question of therapeutics in social-psychological hy- 
giene becomes of prime importance. One turns 
therefore with especial eagerness to Mr. Martin’s last 
chapter, “Education as a Possible Cure for Crowd- 
Mindedness.” 

Here Mr. Martin is distinctly less effective; he has 
raised the ghost but he can not lay it. He is not 
sure himself. He is so impressed with what he terms 
the “absolutistic” quality of the thinking exhibited by 
the individuals of a crowd—the discovery has taken 
so much of his energy and time in the writing of the 
book (and it was well worth it)—that he turns, rather 
naturally it seems to me, to education as a method 
of breaking up this falsely logistic training, to the 
positive encouragement of more flexible, more prag- 
matic, more “humanistic” methods of thinking. Only 
so, he hints, can we be fortified against the appeals 
to join the mob. Only so can we maintain our indi- 
viduality and our scepticism. 

It would be ungracious to quarrel with Mr. Martin 
on a purely metaphysical point, if the discussion did 
not carry some hint of the failure of the author to 
grasp the essentials of remedying the present lament- 
able situation as firmly as he has those of exposing 
it. But Mr. Martin, for all the vigour of his analysis, 
begins in a sort of metaphysical morass and unfor- 
tunately ends there, even.if between those two situ- 


ations he has written a wise and valuable book. He 
has muck-raked the crowd with a Freudian hoe, but 
he is appalled rather than enlightened by what he has 
turned over. He is a little like the man who discov- 
ered a corpse in his drawing-room; he doesn’t exactly 
know what to do with it. 

To call Professor Dewey or William James “human- 
istic,” and to contrast them with absolutistic philoso- 
phers, is surely to shoot wide of the mark. How 
many times must it be emphasized that pragmatism— 
explaining the obscure by what is less rather than more 
obscure, testing a thing by results (as far as they are 
measurable), following the Socratic method of always 
asking what a thing means—is not a philosophy but 
a method, and that the essence of good thinking is 
always, methodologically, the same? One may end up 
an absolutist or an instrumentalist, but intellectually 
speaking, one will be respectably one or the other only 
if one has followed the pragmatic method rigorously. 
After all, the chief trouble with pragmatists is that 
they are seldom pragmatic enough. Let Mr. Martin 
reflect on the recent war: Did the philosophical prag- 
matists show any less ‘“‘crowd-mindedness” than the 
philosophical absolutists? Not so that it would be 
observable with a microscope; the only perceptible dif- 
ference was that the pragmatists had a more plausible 
jargon and managed at the same time to do more 
harm. Mr. Martin is impressed with the historical 
fact that leaders of the Platonic type have always 
been more popular with the mob than leaders of the 
Socratic type, and in a general way this is true. Never- 
theless, it is irrelevant to his point; it means simply 
that the difficult way of approaching problems will 
never be as eagerly sought after as the easy. Mr. 
Martin has been led astray—as is usually the case when 
the nominalistic way of thinking is carried to an ex- 
treme—by a formalistic theory of truth that reduces 
the intelligence to be a mere instrument for adjusting 
oneself to realties. But this is only one function of 
the intelligence, and that perhaps not the highest; the 
other is the envisagement and creation of ends, among 
them the construction of a concept of what the Greeks 
called the good life. These creations may be very 
bad and arid ones, as they usually are in absolutistic 
philosophies; they may be even slightly insane ones, 
as they usually are in the closed logical systems of the 
demented and the crowd-minded. They may be highly 
imaginative ones, as Dante’s—Mr. Martin can not 
judge the whole from its worse parts. 

The point is, that to recommend the substitution of 
what our author terms “humanistic” thinking for “in- 
tellectualistic” thinking will prove to be no cure for 
crowd-mindedness. A different training in epistemol- 
ogy and metaphysics will not conduce necessarily to 
intellectual integrity. One is ready to grant that it 
would be a good thing if the purposeful and the 
pragmatic function of intelligence were taught to all 
adolescents as soon as they were able to understand it. 
But the real harm usually is done before that by the 
family, the social heritage, institutions. Mr. Martin’s 
proposal for re-education becomes but one small ele- 
ment in the necessary change of attitude; it is danger- 
ously like a panacea. This strikes one as being rather 
odd, for the suggestions for cure are implicit in Mr. 
Martin’s own analysis. He has seen that crowd-mind- 
edness is the result of repressions—of the refusal of 
people to accept the facts of themselves at their real 
worth—finding expression in twisted thinking of a 
definite pattern. He wants to smash that pattern, and, 
in so far as it is dogmatic and narrow and paranoiac, 
so do all of us. But the lasting cure will come from 
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an attack all along the line; institutions must be modi- 
fied, self-conscious and alert groups must be encour- 
aged, the economic situation must be made to approxi- 
mate material equality. Crowd-mindedness is too wide 
and deep a phenomenon to be extirpated by other than a 
wide and deep marshalling of forces. It springs from 
the general conditions of the Great Society, and the 
Great Society must be changed in all its features be- 
fore crowd-mindedness will vanish. Why Mr. Martin 
has missed the significance of institutions is shown 
when he writes: 

To each the social is mil except in so far as he experiences 
it himself, and to each it is something unique when viewed 
from within. The uniformity and illusion of identity—in 
short, the impersonal aspect of social thinking and activity 
appears only when we try to view social behaviour from 
without. 

This is dangerously near solipsism, as, indeed, is the 
temper of the last chapter, where ideas are made 
solely the handmaiden of practical purposes. Institu- 
tions thus become the work of man and are capable of 
infinite modification. This is all well enough in its 
way, but institutions, like the external world, have a 
tough way of enduring in spite of what we think of 
them. They are our creation, but they are the crea- 
tion of many of us over a long period of time. The 
social heritage does exist, and we have to deal with it. 
A mere recognition of the purposeful and adjustive 
function of ideas will not be enough to remould it 
nearer to our hearts’ desire; we must deal with it di- 
rectly through conscious intelligence. Take language 
itself—it is fictional and symbolic, but recognition of 
the fact seldom leads us to abandon it. On the con- 
trary, we strive by science, by new terminology, by 
graphs, by formule meaning the same in all languages, 
to make it less fictional and symbolic, more congruous 
with the nature of things. Similarly with institutions; 
recognition that they are largely the creatures of blind 
and short-sighted and often unconscious impulses ought 
not to lead us to abandon them, but rather to make them 
more and more the creatures of reason so that they may 
more and more fit that reality, which we all admit even 
when we dialectically try to deny it. 

In the specific case of crowd-mindedness there is, 
for instance, a strong regression to infantilism, the 
desire to creep back to the mother for protection. The 
mother is symbolized by the particular crowd we hap- 
pen to be joining—the immediate mob, the society, the 
church, the nation. To find a prophylaxis for this 
neurosis would be to examine the whole institution of 
the family. There is, again, a strong element of sex- 
ual failure in crowd-mindedness, and once more a 
prophylaxis would involve all those institutions, like 
marriage, that give direction and social sanction to 
the sex-life. Still again, the critical habit of mind 
which is fundamentally hostile to crowd-mindedness 
is possible to any considerable degree only when the 
economic situation has been liberated. The institu- 
tions of property must be re-evaluated, 

So it goes. One wishes the way out were as easy 
to find as Mr. Martin implies. But no easy means of 
escape is visible—not even a wholesale conversion to 
the pragmatic point of view. 

Harorp E. Stearns: 


A TURKISH STATESMAN. 
To all who are interested in following the current of 
Turkish politics during the last half-century, the “Memoirs 
of Ismail Kemal Bey’* is an invaluable book. Ismail 
Kemal was, it is true, an Albanian, and not a Turk, but 


1“Memoirs of Ismail Kemal Bey.” 


Edited by Sommerville Story. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 


he played a prominent part at Constantinople for more 
than forty years and served no less than four Sultans of 
whom three were deposed and the fourth survives as a 
puppet in the hands of the Young Turks. He spent a 
lifetime watching the policies and testing the motives of 
half a dozen Powers: and he witnessed the decay and 
violent death of one set of Balkan problems and the 
troubled birth of another. A confirmed liberal of a stamp 
which is daily becoming rarer in some of the Western 
countries, he found a congenial leader in Midhat Pasha 
of whom he writes that “he possessed the supreme cour- 
age of making known his liberalism at the moment when 
others, having arrived at the height of their power, would 
rather for their own preservation have shown a certain 
reserve.” He became a close friend and intimate con- 
fidant of this great statesman; and shared his distrust 
of Russia, his fear of Germany, and his acceptance of 
Britain and France as the traditional friends of Turkey. 
Had the policy of Midhat and Ismail Kemal been fol- 
lowed, the Ottoman Empire would be in very different 
case to-day, but Sultans of the type of Abd-ul Aziz and 
Abd-ul Hamid did not take kindly to the admonitions 
of the British and French Ambassadors. In the view 
of these Turkish rulers, constitutional reform might be 
admirably suited for other countries: Turkey was best 
governed by an autocrat swayed by every sort of caprice 
and entangled in a web of intrigue and corruption—and 
so Midhat Pasha was judicially murdered, Ismail Kemal 
ended his long life in Italy, and the Ottoman Empire 
shared the fate of the Empires of the Hohenzollerns and 
the Hapsburgs. 


The Young Turks, of whom so much was expected by 
innocent idealists, have proved to be little else than old 
Turks writ large. The so-called Pan-Islamic propaganda, 
of which they are the spokesmen, has been characterized 
by Mr. Har Dayal, the notorious Indian revolutionary, 
who watched its workings in Constantinople during the 
war, as one of the strangest farces of the last decade. 
Dr. Harry Stiirmer, the Constantinople correspondent of 
the Kélnische Zeitung during 1915-16, is equally emphatic 
upon this point. Both observers agree that the Turk can 
neither administer nor organize, that he can not guide, 
that his is nothing but a predatory tribe without culture 
or political capacity. The most successful and sagacious 
Turkish: statesmen have been as a rule of foreign origin, 
for the Turk, in the intervals of butchering them, has in- 
variably been glad to avail himself of the services of 
Greeks and Albanians and Armenians. 

The career of Ismail Kemal Bey supplies a striking 
illustration of this propensity. His family and himself 
were alternately persecuted and entrusted with respon- 
sible office. After receiving his full share of these fluctua- 
tions of favour, Ismail Kemal latterly came to occupy 
a singular position at the capital. For several years he 
was kept there by the crafty Abd-ul Hamid and used as 
a sort of buffer. Whenever the pressure of the Powers 
became unpleasant, Ismail Kemal was put forward as a 
show-piece, a standing example of the progressive and 
honest Turk, whose projects might distract attention and 
could always be replaced in the cupboard at Yildiz Kiosk 
as soon as the need for such pretence had passed. Eventu- 
ally the game palled upon the pawn, and one fine day 
Ismail Kemal went aboard a British gunboat and stayed 
away from Constantinople until the Young Turks finally 
removed Abd-ul Hamid from power. Unfortunately, when 
he returned as a deputy for his native town in Albania, 
he found that genuine reform was just as unpopular with 
the Committee of Union and Progress as it had been with 
the Sultan, so he left Turkey again and spent the rest of 
his life in Italy, where he died in 1919. 

In his introduction to these memoirs, Mr. W. Morton 
Fullerton gives an interesting account of Ismail Kemal’s 
views during the war. There were times when he was 
inclined to despair of the ultimate victory of the Allies: 
he had studied the Bismarckian policy in the East too 
closely to be other than apprehensive of German power. 
At the same time his knowledge of Russian diplomacy 
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enabled him to see clearly that if the war lasted, Russia 
would collapse exactly as she did collapse. He was never 
one of those who were attracted by what Mr. Fullerton 
calls “the sophistical formule of Mr. Wilson.” This does 
not mean, however, that he did not demand an independent 
existence for his native Albania: it was merely that he 
saw clearly enough that the small nations would obtain 
a very poor hearing at the peace conference. “In State 
affairs,’ he wrote to the Sultan in 1892, “it is interest 
which guides politics and inspires conduct.” When he 
came to Paris twenty-five years later to plead the cause 
of Albania, he speedily discovered that the principle still 
held good. 
Hy EAS Corron: 


WHEN FEMINISM WAS IN FLOWER. 


SUPPRESSION of personality is so habitual in Japanese 
art and we have in translation so few portrayals of 
Japanese life that it is always difficult to fill out the 
personal picture. For this reason the intimate self- 
portraiture of three gifted Japanese women in “Diaries 
of Court Ladies of Old Japan’” is something of a revela- 
tion. Each of the diaries presents a cross section of a 
life-history; each discloses a diversely vivid personality; 
and the effect of close delineation is enhanced because it 
emerges untarnished after the lapse of centuries. 

These ladies belonged to a highly sophisticated and 
exquisitely conscious civilization which flourished in 
Japan around the year 1000 A.D., long before the 
period of the first Japanese prints or of the No drama, 
even before the dark age of feudalism, as Miss Amy 
Lowell informs us in her excellent preface to this vol- 
ume. Of the three, Izumi Shibiku’s story is the most 
dramatic; she would have precipitated drama wherever 
she was placed. She had coquetry as well as feeling, she 
was sensitive and quick-witted; her poems are full of a 
pointed, unerring appeal. She was renowned as a poet 
in circles where everyone was a poet; and because of her 
gift, but also, one fancies, because of her will and her 
wit, she was able successfully to defy the social conven- 
tions of her time. She lived for awhile in the royal 


palace at Kyoto as a prince’s mistress, and later, after a 


marriage, returned there as the queen’s lady-in-waiting ; 
it is the story of her first amour that she tells, in the 
third person, in her diary. As a story it moves rapidly, 
yet it remains lyrical throughout, the two lovers answer- 
ing back and forth with poems, prisoning in frail rings 
of syllables a mood or an allusion—the effect of a frosty 
morning or a storm of rain—and gradually rising to the 
point of passion. 

The other poet, chiefly an unconscious poet, revealed 
in the Sarashina diary, is quite another person, gentle 
and inarticulate and shy, introspective as any modern 
college girl, romantic, yet letting slip through her fingers 
the single key to romance which came to her. Her charm 
is elusive, her tragedy that of stultification. Running 
through her diary is a keen feeling for wildness, in life 
and nature, but the chance for its gratification lay re- 
mote from the possibilities of her existence. Her simple 
sketches of provincial landscape and her slight pictures 
of strange people provide background and scale for her 
portrayals of court life. Of an episode on a journey to 
a distant province she writes: 

There is a mountain called Ashigara which extends for ten 
and more miles and is covered with thick woods even to its 
base. We could have only an occasional glimpse of the sky. 
We lodged in a hut at the foot of the mountain. It was a 
dark, moonless night. I felt myself swallowed up and lost in 
the darkness, when three singers came from somewhere... . 
My servant lighted a fire so that we saw them. They said 
that they were descendants of a famous old singer called 
Kobata. They had very long hair which hung over their 
foreheads; their faces were white and clean, and they seemed 
rather like maids serving in noblemen’s families. They had 
clear, sweet voices, and their beautiful singing seemed to reach 
the heavens. ... They were pretty and neatly dressed, with 
voices of rare beauty, and they were wandering away into this 
fearful mountain. Even tears came to those eyes which 
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followed them as far as they could be seen; and my childish 
heart was unwilling to leave this rude shelter frequented by 


the singers, 

The third poet, Murasaki Shibiku, had no uncertain 
longings like the author of the Sarashina diary, and took 
part in no dangerous intrigues like Izumi Shibiku. Miss 
Lowell speaks of Murasaki’s rebellion against the formal 
life in which she lived, and of her mourning for her dead 
husband; and it may be that these lower tones are to be 
found in her writings by the scholar who is specially 
versed in the Japanese manner. But to the ordinary 
reader Murasaki’s grief seems a little perfunctory, and 
though she leaves the court for a time, she is in a good 
humour about it, suggesting that she has escaped only to 
draw a long breath. She returns, as if magnetized, and 
though no scandal attaches to her name she seems to have 
led the powerful, pompous Prime Minister something of 
a dance. She was adept in the courtly exercise of writing 
poems on the instant, but her chief pleasure was in ob- 
serving the life around her, and it is easy to see how it 
was that she became a realistic novelist—the first in her 
country. She was a kind of Japanese Fanny Burney, 
sprightly and satirical, a blue-stocking, but taking care 
to conceal her knowledge—after the manner of many a 
learned lady in high circles. From Murasaki’s hand 
come the opulent drawings of old Japanese costumes 
which make the central radiance of colour in this rich 
volume, and from her too come the close descriptions of 
court custom and ceremony. She gives a detailed ac- 
count of the ritual attendant upon the birth of a prince, 
and she obviously enjoys summing up the characters of 
the other ladies of the court: 


Lady Shibiku [not Izumi] is too plump, and her complexion 
is a fragrant white. She has a small, bright face and beauti- 
ful hair, although it is not long. She presents herself before 
the Queen with false hair. Her plump appearance, oh, smile- 
giving! Her eyes and forehead are lovely indeed; her smile 
is full of sweetness. 


Lady Koshosho, all noble and charming. She is like a 
weeping-willow tree at budding time. Her style is very ele- 
gant, and we all envy her her manners. She is so shy and 
retiring that she seems to hide her heart even from herself. 
She is of childlike purity even to a painful degree—should 
there be a low-minded person who would treat her ill or 
slander her, her spirit would be overwhelmed and she would 
ae Such delicacy and helplessness make us anxious about 
er. 


Lady Seishonagon. A very proud person. She values herself 
highly, and scatters her Chinese writings all about. Yet, should 
we study her closely, we should find that she is still im- 
perfect. She tries to be exceptional, but naturally persons of 
that sort give offence. She is piling up trouble for her future. 
One who is too richly gifted, who indulges too much in emo- 
tion, even when she ought to be reserved, and can not turn 
aside from anything she is interested in, in spite of herself, 
will lose control. How can such a vain and reckless person 
end her days happily! 

Of the Lady Izumi Shibiku, who returned to the palace 
as lady-in-waiting at the time when Murasaki was keep- 
ing her diary, she writes acidly, and perhaps rather 
jealously: 


Lady Izumi Shibiku corresponds charmingly, but her behaviour 
is improper indeed. She writes with grace and ease and with 
a flashing wit. There is a fragrance even in her smallest 
words. Her poems are attractive, but they are only im- 
provisations which drop from her mouth spontaneously. Every 
one of them has some interesting point, and she is acquainted 
with ancient literature also, but she is not a true artist who is 
filled with the genuine spirit of poetry. Yet I think even she 
can not presume to pass judgment on the poems of others. 

It will be a sad pity if other diaries of this and other 
periods in Japanese history do not somehow reach us in 
the West, for such intimate personal records not only 
make delightful reading, and provide a groundwork for 
understanding Japanese poetry and other arts: but they 
are especially valuable as giving a composite picture of a 
strange and little-known society. The whole effect of 
this present volume is often exquisite; but even with 
Murasaki’s lively realism it is not always quite vigorous. 
Set in the midst of the untamed barbarism of the sur- 
rounding country it suggests a society, at once brilliant 
and decadent, with its elaborately formal etiquette, its 
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careful tradition for dress, its somewhat overwrought 
feminism. Thus, it was a woman who held the king’s 
sword at court ceremonies, and another the royal seals; 
it was, in short, a woman’s court. Polygamy flourished 
along with an admirable independence for women, which 
permitted them to live alone, to receive inheritances, to 
make pilgrimages. As a society it was many sided and 
perceptive, its complexities generated a subtle play of 
mind and talent; and it is not to be easily plumbed or 
exhausted. A large part of the charm of these “Diaries” 
lies in the flow of surprise, in phrasing, in idea, in tempera- 
ment, that appears in them all. 
ConsTANCE MAyFIELD Rourke. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


Quite a little of the glamour and the gilt paint are knocked 
off the cherished American circus in the course of Mr, George 
Conklin’s reminiscences in “The Ways of the Circus,”* In 
place of the glitter and the show, this narrative sets forth the 
hard knocks, the cruel taskmasters, and the hectic nocturnal 
flights. Pursuing the course of iconoclasm, Mr. Conklin re- 
veals the back-scenes tricks out of which are evolved the 
hokum and the humbuggery, with glimpses of “big-top” 
ethics which must send a shiver of horror down the spine of 
the average Presbyterian. For here is no attempt to confuse 
the tanbark with the sawdust of the Rev. Dr. Sunday’s trail, 
but rather an unaffected recital of sharp practices taken 
almost as a matter of course. One gets an insight into the 
loose code which makes the circus a lodestone for derelicts 
and outcasts—for men who, in the phrase of Mr. A. A. 
Milne, go to prison a good deal. One also acquires a picture 
of the patient, iron-nerved dare-devils who train the wild 
beasts, and of that daily encounter with uncertain hazards, 
where life is cheap and death is gaudy. Altogether, a most 
entertaining book, with all the lurid fascination of a circus 
handbill. Be 


In a prefatory note to “My Years in Exile,”? Mr. Edouard 
Bernstein asks his English and American readers to remember 
“that the chapters of this book were written and first pub- 
lished, as was the book itself, during the war, when the 
military censorship was in force and national prejudices and 
worse were running very high.” There was really no need 
for this apology. Mr. Bernstein has discussed British life 
and evaluated various characters in the British socialist move- 
ment with a sense of justice and good temper that would be 
creditable in a man who was sheltered from every breeze of 
national or political partisanship. Fully half of this narrative 
is taken up with Mr. Bernstein’s period of exile in Switzer- 
land: events and personalities and scenes bulk large in the 
account of these years, and there is, perhaps, too little refer- 
ence to the intellectual development of the schism which was 
taking place in the German socialist movement between the 
Revisionists, led by himself, and the Marxians, captained by 
Kautsky. It can not be said that Mr. Bernstein adds very 
much to our knowledge of the fin de siécle generation in 
Europe; but to our tally of the period he adds himself, and 
that is reason enough for his writing the book and our peering 
into it. L..C. M. 


In “Zell’® Mr. Henry G, Aikman weaves the most undis- 
tinguished of materials into a pattern that has design and 
significance. The central figure of the novel is an epitome 
of the frailties of those who are always looking on the bright 
side of things. Avery Zell is a bundle of thin aspirations and 
muddled decisions, who never realizes how completely all his 
failures lie on his own doorstep. “At least, I have not strutted. 
At least, I have not shirked. At least, I am no pretence of a 
man.” Thus does Zell, at the end of the book, summarize his 
shortcomings in terms of his shiny virtues. Having forfeited 
his dreams one by one and allowed every real decision of his 
life to go by default, he is still able to put a cheerful estimate 
on his bankrupt hopes. His boyhood made miserable by the 
unmated marriage of his parents, he has floundered into the 
same morass himself. Longing to be a singer, he has drifted 


into business. Dreaming of a great love, he has made a virtue | 


of the domestic chains of his own forging. Zell is more than 
the central figure of a novel: in drawing him, Mr. Aikman has 
sketched the type of citizen whose temperament embodies the 


1“The Ways of the Circus.” George Conklin. New York: Harper 
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and Company. 
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existing social and political flabbiness of American life. Not 
a great tragedy—but a minor one, ‘such as too few of our 
writers have sought to depict. Mr. Arnold Mulder is another 
novelist who strives to see with his own eyes. In “The Sand 
Doctor”? he has succeeded to some degree in doing so. Before 
he comes to his conclusion, however, he gets into a panic over 
the implications of his purpose, and scraps his early good 
resolutions for the ignominy of melodramatic coincidence and 
the balm of a happy ending. But he has drawn character 
with skill, and has sketched in his story against a background 
imaginatively felt. His local is the country of the sand dunes 
of the Great Lakes, which he has sought to project not only 
picturesquely but fatefully. “The Sand Doctor’ indicates 
that Mr. Mulder’s technical equipment as a novelist is not yet 
sufficiently disciplined for his needs, but his striving for a 
fresh field and unhackneyed theme testifies to a commendable 
zeal. Le 


Happy is the small nation that has no petroleum! The 
weakling peoples that live over oil-fields are bound to have 
their stronger neighbours insistently battering at the door 
and offering to impose on them the blessings of a higher 
civilization. When the great Powers pointedly neglected to 
invite Mexico into their League of Nations, and incidentally 
into a guarantee to protect her territory against aggression, 
thoughtful Mexicans may well have cried Absit omen! It 
seems curious that Mr. Wallace Thompson, in his scholarly 
and intimate book, “The People of Mexico,” scarcely mentions 
the little matter of oil. It seems all the more curious because 
he brings out in his preface his close association with the 
Doheny Research Foundation, and with Mr. Edward L. 
Doheny himself, who is assuredly not lacking in interest in 
Mexican oil. According to Mr. Thompson, the Mexican 
is ignorant, improvident, indolent, inclined to dishonesty and 
strong drink, and his family life is frequently far different 
from that of the beloved Anglo-Saxon Queen. The author 
laments the fall of Dictator Diaz, whom he presents as a 
sort of Mexican White Hope. Without doubt Diaz was the 
best Mexican President foreign interests ever had, but Mr. 
Thompson does not make out a glittering case for him so far 
as the Mexican people are concerned. According to his figures 
Mexican illiteracy decreased little if at all under the long 
reign of Diaz, and in general the hours of labour totalled 
from ten to fourteen a day, though the later revolutions have 
established the eight-hour day. Mr. Thompson advocates the 
return of the political masters that were exiled with Diaz, and 
warns that “unless the white world takes up the burden” 
Mexico must inevitably slip into barbarism. Who can doubt 
that der Tag approaches when our young men and our tax- 
payers will be called on to pour out respectively their blood 
and treasure to “serve humanity in Mexico”? The result 
will be that our oil-interests will have the oil, and the rest of 
us will have our own private Ireland south of the Rio Grande. 
As for the Mexican people, they will have a government of 
alien place-holders, for the oil-concessionaires, by the Black 
and Tans. Hes 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 


One further selection from Henry Wickford’s letters, 
a few more notes on his conversation, and I shall have 
done for the present. I am unwilling to close the sub- 
ject without mentioning two or three other views and 
opinions which I heard him utter, now in _ this 
form, now in that. Thus, for instance, he agreed with 
Leopardi that from the amount of the singularity which 
may be found in the persons of any country at any one 
time the state of the civilization of that country may be 
estimated; and considering the pressure that is brought 
to bear upon Americans who think differently from one 
another, or even think at all, and the general complacency 
that results from this contempt for thought, he would 
quote that other philosopher who saw no hope for the 
real life of his country save through the hazard of some 
vast national catastrophe. He was not a fatalist, how- 
ever, and he was convinced that this catastrophe could 
not occur for two or three generations, at least, how- 
ever advantageous it might be, and all but certain as it 
was to come in time. The expectation of it, he said, 
ought to be the greatest stimulus to the thinking minority 
in America, upon whom, when the bolt falls, will devolve 
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the task of inaugurating a new society. This was the 
idea, I believe, that prompted so many of his paradoxical 
comments on those whom the Times calls “our self-styled 
intellectuals.” 


Or these same intellectuals he had the highest hopes. 
The closing of the frontier, he would say, seems to 
promise for this country an intenser life than it has 
known before; and besides, an age of reaction is an 
age that stirs the few to a consciousness of themselves. 
But he observed that most of them would have to acquire 
a new outlook on life before they could ever be effective, 
not to say formidable; for they lack the intensity which 
comes from being associated with a genuine popular 
movement, they are still amateurs, with all the theatricality 
of adolescence, and they quickly lose whatever conviction 
they may have achieved because they have no inner be- 
lief in the possibility of expressing their theories in action. 
That the cause of American literature is bound up with 
that of the reconstruction of society he was firmly per- 
suaded; as well expect flowers from the ice-bound soil 
of January, he would say, as a luxuriant art from a social 
system like ours. Thus I once heard him quote with 
approval the rather flamboyant remark of a certain critic, 
We shall plant our seeds in the furrows of the revolu- 
tionists! But unhappily, he would add, our writers are 
no better prepared than our political and economic lead- 
ers. In this connexion he wrote to me once as follows: 


I spent half an hour this morning in one of those amusing 
book-shops near Washington Square. What an array of new 
magazines! And how much life and colour, inside and out! 
This has all happened within four or five years, and it would 
be impossible to deny that it represents a genuine revival. 
But I should like to ask one question. If—and it is entirely 
possible—every form of self-expression were suddenly de- 
clared not only un-American but illegal, how much of this 
new life would survive? How many of these writers and 
artists would go on with their work as if nothing had hap- 
pened, as writers have done everywhere in Europe in times 
of terror and repression? Do you imagine that under those 
conditions one-tenth of the energy would be invested in the 
production of illicit literature that is now invested, naturally 
enough, in the production of illicit beer? Granting youth, an- 
imal spirits, a free expressiveness, one may still say that, 
without conviction, these things do not constitute a literature. 
I know very well w/o would survive: I could give you seven 
or eight names, if you liked. And I believe that with a long, 
warm, favourable spring we shall get a garden out of all this 
greenery. But one untimely frost—and where would it be? 


In line with this I find the following note: 


The trouble with the censorship is that it works. The trouble 
with every kind of domination is that it produces servility. 
The despised become despicable; the enslaved become slaves. 
_ And that is the trouble with American writers as a class: they 
_have been treated as pariahs, and they have developed the 


habits of pariahs. Which one of them has not begun life with 


an ‘inferiority-complex’; how many have succeeded in liber- 
ating themselves? They are always protesting, they are al- 
Ways sneering, they are easily bought, and as long as they 
feel they are ‘breaking the law’ they are quite satisfied. These 
are the traits of the slave; and with few exceptions the whole 
guild of American writers may be divided into two groups, 
the willing slaves and the runaway slaves. .. . Does one become 
an artist merely by refusing to be a citizen? The artist repu- 
diates the law of the tribe only in order to conform to the 
law of his own individuality. ‘What we call art is too gen- 
erally nothing but Calvinism in a state of putrescence. 

As might be guessed from this, Wickford was an ad- 
mirer of Nietzsche, and I remember hearing him once 
quote—from the philosopher’s letters, I think—what he 
called the true test for pagans: “The two finest types of 
men I have ever met in the flesh have been the perfect 
Christian and the perfect Romantic artist. It stands to 
reason that when one has turned one’s back on these 
types, because they fail to satisfy, one can not easily 
be contented with any other sort of modern man.” To 
be a good pagan, he would add, is more difficult than to 
be a good Presbyterian: one has to be able to navigate 
all sorts of strange seas. 


So much for our insurgent writers. The great trouble 
with them, according to Wickford, was not that they in- 
sisted upon being themselves but that they failed to be 


themselyes enough. The official literary class, as he 
called it, revealed, on the other hand, in his opinion, by 
allying itself with the established powers, an even deeper 
want of self-respect. Thus he wrote on one occasion: 


Nothing could be less patriotic than for intellectual men to 
defend American society as it is. As if the richest, the most 
powerful social establishment in the modern world needed 
any defence! Say what they choose, the mass of the people, 
who seem to delight in enslaying artists and thinkers, expect 
them to be honest and independent and admire them when 
they put up a good fight for their convictions and refuse to 
be seduced. For they know perfectly well, or something in 
them knows, that these same artists and thinkers are on their 
side, on the side of what they wish to be and to have them- 
selves, on the side of their own second thoughts, their own 
deepest and most generous desires. And as it is the social 
role of artists and thinkers to keep these second thoughts 
uppermost in people’s minds, and to promote everything in 
life that makes for harmony, they are traitors to themselves 
and to society when they ally themselves with the dominant 
forces of the world. The writer’s natural allies are those 
weak and struggling elements everywhere that represent the 
germination of the spirit and of new and freer social forms; 
for this alone parallels in the outer world the internal process 
of his own growth. 


Two or three more observations and I shall conclude. 
Wickford often spoke of the American ideal of the “self- 
made man” as having played havoc with our literature. 
That most of our writers have been poor and have had 
to contend with impossible conditions is a fact with which 
he was himself all too familiarly acquainted. What he 
meant was the universal belief that economic independ- 
ence is the measure of freedom. The moral of Dr. John- 
son’s letter to Lord Chesterfield had been taken to heart, 
he said, by every American writer, with the result that 
kundreds of them had fallen into a worse slavery than 
if they had been frankly dependent on patrons all their 
lives; for the very consciousness of this economic free- 
dom prevented them from ever becoming aware of their 
spiritual bondage. Again: 

One of the tragedies of our literature [he wrote in 1918] is 
that so many of our writers begin too late, when their mental 
bones, so to speak, are set in all sorts of queer patterns. 
Listen to Flaubert, at the age of thirteen: ‘I see with indigna- 
tion that the censorship of the stage is to be established again, 
and the liberty of the press abolished. . . . It is of his con- 
science that the man of letters is now being robbed, of his 
artist’s conscience.’ You will hardly find an American writer 
under thirty-five as conscious of himself as this shows Flau- 
bert to have been at the age of Huck Finn. Here again every- 
thing depends upon our developing a school, a centre—a 
nursery, if you like! 


And finally this, a note from which one might perhaps 
draw the same conclusion: 


You have seen a field over against some old garden. It is 
full of weeds, immense weeds, coarse and tough. But among 
these weeds you find stray plants, sprung up heaven knows 
how, without any logic, thanks to the summer breezes that 
have blown their seeds across the garden wall. American 
literature is like that. The weeds—well we know them! They 
are the product of our own sandy soil. As for those stray 
blossoms, how many of them have had to cross the ocean! 
In that orderly European garden from which they come every- 
thing blooms according to its season. In this field of ours, on 
the other hand, everything is at sixes and sevens. Here we 
have a naturalistic novelist who is obviously French and 
thirty years too late. Here a poet, a perfect specimen of the 
Paris of the ‘nineties. And this diabolist—how happy he 
would have been if he could only have lived, when he should 
have lived, in the days of Baudelaire! A poet who writes 
Shakespearean tragedies—he will never see them produced. 
A whole crowd of little Yellow-Book dandies, afflicted with a 
hopeless nostalgia for the London of 1805—born too late in 
a world too old. A Middle-Western Hegel, a Californian 
Mazzini, a Ruskin from the apple country, a Felicia Hemans 
from Tennessee. Have they anything in common, or anything 
to do with this planet of the twentieth century? There is 
our literary field, weeds and flowers together; and what is 
one to do with it? Plough it all up, I say, and begin again. 


Wickford, you see, was an optimist, after all. 


Tue Reviewer recommends the following recent books 
to the notice of readers of the Freeman: 

“The Russian Bolshevik Revolution,” by Edward Alsworth 
Ross. New York: The Century Co. 

“Our Social Heritage,” by Graham Wallas. 
Yale University Press. 
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The embattld student 


THE spirit of revolt yet lives in New England. It was there, as we re- 
member, that the unpleasantness with George III began, and it appears that 
the domination of tyrants is still unpopular. Listen to this, from Portland, 
Maine: 


1 have enclosed a money order for three dollars. Please renew my subscription 
for six months beginning with the June Ist issue. I am only a high school 
student, but it is worth more than the money to have some of the ideas knocked 
out of my head that have been planted there by teachers and other such workers 
of iniquity. 


We think the young man is too sweeping in his condemnation of 
teachers. ‘They are not all iniquitous; many of them read the Freeman; 
there is leaven in the lump. Nevertheless it is encouraging to find a student 
who refuses to accept ready-to-wear ideas: more boys like that and our 
quantity-production civilization will give way to a diversified, lively and 
interesting culture. 


May our correspondent in the city on beautiful Casco Bay preserve the 
spirit of indignation that animates his letter! Like many other objectors to 
galling authoritv he has discovered in the FrreeMaNn not only a pleasant balm 
but a tissue-building tonic. We print his words to convey an idea of the 
ramifications of this paper: daily we receive from old and young men and 
women in all countries letters of spontaneous and genuine gratitude for a 
magazine that is radical without being sophomorically iconoclastic, and 
conservative without regarding old age as something intrinsically worthy of 
respect. 


In a little more than a year the Freeman has become a power in the 
land; it has provided a new integration for the people who do the country’s 
thinking. That does not mean that this paper is published for a holier-than- 
thou clique, but that the thousands of radicals who, hitherto, depended upon 
organs that emphasized one ism or another now have a paper whose broad 
foundation in fundamental thinking affords a newer and wider platform. 


We ask you to ‘augment those thousands by sending us the names of 
your good friends. 


We can not refrain from adding this valued compliment from the New 
York Evening Post’s Literary Review of 4 June: 


We gladly pay our tribute here to the FREEMAN, a weekly which apparent- 
ly specializes in good English, since one can read its pages (irrespective of what 
one thinks of the ideas expressed) with a sense of pleasure as of a walker on 
a mountain who finds a path. 


THE Freeman, Inc., B. W. Huebsch, President. 
116 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please enter the following subscription to the FREEMAN: 
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